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31 Years of Success 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 








Thirty-first Annual Statement, January 1, 1907, shows: 





ASSETS, over. 127 Million Dollars 
LIABILITIES (including pecic over $103, 000 000), — 107 Million Dollars 
CAPITAL STOCK, 2 Million Dollars 
SURPLUS (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to Policyholders), over 18 Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN ASSETS, nearly , ; 20 Million Dollars 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1906, over . ‘ 16 Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN AMOUNT PAID POLICYHOLDERS 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
CASH DIVIDENDS AND OTHER CONCESSIONS Not Stipulated 

in Original Contracts and isang Given to Holders of Old 

Policies to date, nearly ; 7% Million Dollars 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS ON SECURITY OF THEIR 

POLICIES, nearly ‘ : ; . 5 Million Dollars 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, —_ : 7 Million 
NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, wo Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars. 





The Year’s Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends, 


Large Saving in Expenses. 
Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 


Reduction of Expense Rate in_ Industrial 
Department nearly 3%% of Premium Income. 


Favorable Mortality Experience 


The business operations of’ The Prudential are confined to 
the United States and strictly limited to selected lives. - 


Dividends to Policyhold 

during 1906 over = = = | 91,250,000 
Dividends Payable to Policy= 

eons fo 1907 sie $1,700,000 


Many letters from Policyholders receiving Dividends demonstrate 
that the results more than meet the expectations of the Insured. 
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COMMENT 


Japan and the School Question 

Tue prophets of ill are continuing their predictions of war 
between Japan and the United States. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a pretty general ignoring of the facts in the con- 
troversy, while there is an apparent approach of the spirit 
of reasonableness, tentative, perhaps, towards the minds of 
the San Francisco magnates. Mayor ScuMitz appeared in 
Washington last week at the head of a delegation. If it be 
true, as he says, that the San Francisco School Board adopts 
his advice or obeys his directions, he may be potent for good; 
but the Mayor wants a bargain to which the Japanese object. 
Ile announced, on his departure from San Francisco, that he 
would be willing to have the order of the school board re- 
scinded if the general government would make a treaty with 
Japan providing that no Japanese coolies shall for the future 
be admitted to this country. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, say that they desire the matter settled on their treaty 
rights, and not complicated with another question. There has 
been a prediction of war by Senator Perkins, of California, 
and a withdrawal by him of the unsettling prediction. Eng- 


lish people fear war and its complications for them. But 
Viscount Hyasm, Japan’s Foreign Minister, and Baron 


KANEKO, with whom and whose attitude we are familiar, say 


that there will be no war between the United States and 
Japan. Nor, for many reasons, is war likely over the school 


incident, although Japan, as has been asserted with some au- 
thority, is likely to prepare for one, because the people of the 
Pacific coast are intent upon wounding Japanese pride to 
the fighting-point. 


Who Is Responsible ? 

The President has had a “ confidential ” talk with the mem- 
bers of the California delegation in Congress, and, as usual, 
his confidence has been betrayed. Two members of the dele- 
gation talked to the newspapers. It seems that the President 
informed the members of the delegation that the situation is 
dangerous; that the Japanese are greatly angered by the at- 
titude and talk of the California people, and that if the Cali- 
fornians do not desist from their conduct towards and their 
speech about the Japanese, war is likely to come. The school 
question is but a phase of the general situation. If the Presi- 
dent has been correctly betrayed or reported, his was not the 
kind of talk in which, at such a crisis as he described, a 
President of the United States should indulge. Our rela- 
tions with Japan or with any other foreign power, so far as 
we are concerned, are in the control of the Federal govern- 
ment. We can have war or peace with Japan as the nation 
determines. If Japan will go to war with the United States 
because the local government of San Francisco denies to her 
children privileges promised them by treaty, the United States 
may enforce these treaty rights (although it is doubtful if 
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they exist), as it is now justly attempting to do, notwith- 
standing the city of San Francisco, or the State of California, 
or the labor-unions of the Pacific coast. If Japan will fight 
if a Japanese exclusion act is passed, it is the Federal govern- 
ment only which has the power to enact such a law. If these, 
then, be the cause of war, the United States alone may invite 
the conflict by its failure to do its duty in the one case, or by 
its own perpetration of the wrong in the other case. The 
Federal government has full and complete power over all for- 
eign relations, and a State cannot stand in its way; it will 
not be permitted to stand in its way unless a fear of the pos- 
sible loss of votes have too much influence. May the Federal 
government take away the undoubted police powers of a State 
in order to court local popularity; and may it, for the same 
reason, neglect its duty—a duty which the States have as- 
signed to it? It may do both, it is true, but in both instances 
it would violate its duty. The question is not whether Cali- 
fornia shall drive us into war, notwithstanding our desire 
for peace, but whether we shall permit it or any other State 
to drive us into this or any other contest. 


Some More Paternalism 

What power has the President to accept or reject the pro- 
posed Constitution of a Territory seeking admission as a 
State? This question is suggested by facts and by rumors 
and guesses, some of which are more and some of them less 
authenticated. They relate to the work of the Constitutional 
Convention of the proposed ney State of Oklahoma which is 
now in session. It is understood that President Roosrve.t 
has warned the convention that he will reject any Constitu- 
tion adopted by the State which forbids the employment of 
armed men by railroads in strike times. This warning is said 
to have been followed by a request from the convention, ask- 
ing the President what he will do if they put a “Jim Crow” 
clause in. There seems to be an extraordinary confusion of 
the public mind, so far as the public mind has paid attention 
to the subject. Senators of the.United States are reported as 
saying that the President may only reject the Constitution 
if it fails to provide for a republican form of government, 
or contains provisions that are contrary to the Federal Con- 
stitution. May he reject it then? Has he any sole power in 
the premises? Is he charged with the duties of creating new 
States? It is asserted that Congress may give him the power, 
authorizing him to accept or reject the Constitution, and, 
therefore, to accept or reject the new State. But even if 
Congress has done this, has it the power to authorize the 
President to exercise the whole political power, executive and 
legislative ? 
The Power to Admit New States 

The Constitution provides as follows: “ New States may be 
admitted into the Union.” It may be said that Congress does 
not delegate its legislative power by authorizing the President 
to declare that a State shall be admitted on the performance 
of a certain condition; but that condition must be very clearly 
defined if it is to escape the general rule. Discretion must 
not be lodged with the President. Tle must be authorized, in 
effect, to declare that a certain law, the law of admission, shall 
go into effect when a designated fact shall.oceur—a fact about 
which there is no room for dispute. Here the claim is that the 
President may intervene in the formation of the Constitution, 
may compel it to be enacted to please him. This claim and 
the effort which the President is making is paternalism run 
mad. It is true that under the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court it is for the political power to determine 
whether a State possesses a republican form of government, 
but the political power consists of the executive and legisla- 
tive. departments together, while it was never intended that 
the right to guarantee a republican form of government should 
include the right to frame the Constitution of the new State. 
In this Oklahoma ease the President is, indeed, playing the 
part of the father of his people. THe will not permit Oklahoma 
to perfect its Statehood unless its people agree to govern them- 
selves as he commands or directs. They may not have the 
fundamental laws which they desire; they must have those 
laws which he desires. And to compel them he threatens to 
exercise a power which he does not possess, and which Con- 
gress cannot grant to him. Congress itself has never sought 
4o interfere with the rights of a people as the President is 
now seeking to interfere with the rights of the people of 
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Oklahoma. It has been the custom to admit our States with 
ali the rights of older States; but now the President proposes 
to deny to Oklahoma the right to have in its Constitution 
a provision that is to be found in several existing State con- 
stitutions. How futile it is will be seen on reflection; for the 
Constitution which the President may compel this year can 
be changed by amendment or replaced by a new Constitution 
after the State has been admitted. 


Senator Beveridge’s Child-labor Biff 

The most that seems likely at this writing to be accom- 
plished by Senator Beverincr’s child-labor bill is, possibly, 
an examination by Federal agents of some sort into the condi- 
tions of child labor in the several States, and a subsequent 
report. If by that means the evils and abuses of child labor 
can be brought home to people who do not know about them 
now, it will be a good result. Senator BrevertpGe’s bill under- 
takes to prohibit the transportation from State to State of 
products of mines, factories, and sweat-shops, into the making 
of which the labor of children under fourteen years old has 
entered. It is, therefore, an attempt to authorize the national 
government to regulate the employment:of children in the 
several States; a duty that heretofore has belonged to the 
States and, like other State duties, has been imperfectly per- 
formed. The Senator made a long speech in support of his bill, 
in which he set forth that the employment of young children 
in mills and mines was a very great evil, which is true; that 
the States cannot stop it, which is debatable; that the inter- 
state-commerce clause in the Constitution could be stretched 
to cover his bill and make it constitutional. As to this last 
contention he may be right. We do not yet know the limits 
to which the courts will permit the power over interstate 
commerce to be stretched, but if it will cover this bill of Mr. 
BEVERIDGE’S, it will cover regulation of almost any other de- 
tails of production that can be suggested. To place the care of 
children in the custody of the Federal government was so far 
from the intention of the fathers that we very much doubt 
whether Mr. Bevertpce’s argument in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of his bil! would prove convincing in court. Never- 
theless, let that pass. Constitutional or not, the bill ought 
not to pass, because it extends the Federal powers unwarrant- 
ably, and because it would probably do more harm than good 
to the admirable cause that it undertakes to benefit. 


Mr. Edgar Murphy’s Objections 

All decent people want to protect children from abuse, and 
such work as young boys do in the coal-breakers, and as 
young children in considerable numbers still do in the cotton- 
mills of the South, and in New Jersey glass-factories, and 
in sweat-shops and other places of employment in nearly all 
the States, is an abuse that cries to Heaven to be abated. 
A man who has worked long and intelligently and effectively 
to abate it is Epcar GarpNer Murpuy, of Alabama. He was 
the first chairman of the Alabama Child Labor Committee, 
and has been ealled “the father and founder ” of the National 
Child Labor Committee, from which he withdrew be- 
cause of its endorsement of the Brverince bill. Mr. Mureuy 
does not believe in Mr. Beverincr’s short cut to a healthy 
childhood. He believes in State restriction of child labor, 
but not in Federal restriction. He says that already the whole 
country is moving right in the matter of child labor, and that 
the Brvermece bill was due not to prevailing apathy, but to 
the fact that already the public mind was so much stirred 
up on the subject, and that those who have been struggling 
for State action have made so much progress. The pro- 
tection of children, he says, depends on local public opinion. 
In order to pass a State law that has to be aroused. Un- 
less it is aroused Federal enactments are impotent. Mr. 
Murpuy deprecates division of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of children between the State and Federal govern- 
ments. Mr. Beveriee’s bill applies merely to children under 
fourteen. It is not adequate. It makes no provision for 
its own enforeement—can make none. It ean do nothing 
ahout the hours of labor for older children or for such matters 
as factory inspection. It divides responsibility, makes a parti- 
tion among the people who are working against child labor, 
leaves the job less than half done, and checks the work. 
Everybody who is interested in Mr. Brvertar’s bill, includ- 
ing the Senator himself, should read Mr. Murpny’s argument 
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against it. It goes to the root of the matter, and does it dis- 
passionately and with a statesmanlike thoroughness that is 
convineing. The interests of the States and the interests of 
the children are in the same parcel, and we are glad to be able 
to feel some confidence that Senator Brvertpck — however 
benevolent his intentions may be—will not succeed in separa- 
ting them. 


The War on the Railroads 

W. C. Brown, the senior vice-president of the New York 
Central lines, has written a letter-to some one who is de- 
seribed as “a friend in Washington” that commands atten- 
tion. The letter deals strongly and lucidly with the present 
condition of the war on corporations. In one aspect this war 
is like physical contests between nations; it may have been 
begun from rightecus motives, but it has, incidentally it ap- 
pears, its attendant evils. Mr. Brown states, what all well- 
informed persons know, that one of these attendant evils is 
the unsettling of confidence in the future of railroads. In- 
vestors—and Mr. Brown, notwithstanding his official position 
in the Central lines, is one of these—are parting with their 
railroad shares. The falling prices of such shares—some six- 
per-cent. stocks now selling at the price which they brought 
when they were five-per-cent. stocks—tells the reason why. 
The spirit of distrust, according to this authority, is growing 
rapidly. This spirit, bred by a constant war against the cor- 
porations, has been fostered by an unrestrained war which 
knows no bounds, and which, consciously or unconsciously, 
recognizes no good in railroad corporations, whatever its lead- 
ers and inspirers say to the contrary. This with the threats 
of future and more radical assaults on the roads must have 
its effects, and one of these will naturally be to prevent the 
great extension of mileage which Mr. Huu has said is de- 
manded by reason of the present inadequacy of existing roads 
to meet the growing demands of business, or, indeed, any 
extension whatever. The present roads will be maintained, 
but it is possible that improvements will stop until there is 
a cessation of the general and indiscriminate war upon them 
which is now carried on. Mr. Brown’s letter is discouraging, 
and must awaken apprehension, for there are many facts which 
sustain both his statement of facts and his fears. 


A Grafter’s Game 

It is one of our human misfortunes that vice invariably 
seeks the protection and concealment of the garb of virtue. 
Tloly wars, time out of mind, have bred greedy sutlers, 
camp-robbers, shoddy contractors—the whole nauseous horde 
of men whose noisy patriotism is assumed for predatory pur- 
poses. It is characteristic of this breed that they denounce, 
discourage, and even silence those who try to point out their 
hypocrisy and other iniquities, and they often succeed in 
injuring modest virtue with the scorn of the warm-hearted 
multitude, who are sometimes deceived, at least temporarily, 
into acceptance of vociferousness for the true article. And 
so it is with moral movements, especially as moral move- 
ments are very likely to run into extravaganeces which fre- 
quently cause such unhappy rebounds or reactions. There is 
nothing that a born grafter likes better than to roll up his 
eyes and follow after the moral leader who is making war 
upon heaped-up capital that seems to him to be doing wrong. 
The grafter also becomes furious at corporate wickedness, and 
nine times out of ten is the one who assails the “ good trusts,” 
because the fervor of the reformer of “good motives” is so 
intense that it causes people to smile at the suggestion that 
there can be any such thing as good trusts, or good railroads, 
or good corporations. The phenomenal activity against rail- 
roads of some of the politicians who were willing to fatten on 


‘them when they were not so unpopular ought to teach us all 


the value of self-restraint and caution in attacking what may 
easily be the prey of the blackmailer, especially when the 
object of attack, the prey of the plunderer, has been, and is, 
of such vital importance as the railroads. 


The Drago Doctrine and Disarmament 

It is a gratifying bit of news that while the Draco doctrine 
and disarmament are questions that are not to be in the pro- 
gramme of the coming Hague conference ,they will be con- 
sidered, and at the instance of this government. It will be, 
perhaps, startling news to a good many people that Mr. 









RoosevELT not long since wrote to a distinguished man that 
some day or other, or words to that effect, he would urge dis- 
armament. Perhaps this, or when the conference meets, is 
to be the propitious time. At any rate, there will be a general 
consensus of opinion in this country that the Draco doctrine 
is not only one which we should have discussed, but that it 
should be discussed vigorously, and that it, or something very 
near akin to it, by becoming a part of international law, 
would mark one more progressive step in civilization. 





Mr. Lodge and San Domingo 

The President of the United States ought not to stand in 
ueed of constant defence, but Senator Lopcr thinks that Mr. 
RoosrveLt does, and it is to be presumed that the two to- 
gether know what they think they need in their own behalf. 
But constant and reiterated defences of the President are not 
reassuring. Among other defences is that made by Senator 
Lopcr on the subject of the San Domingo treaty. That treaty, 
as we all know and as Senator Lopcr admitted, is hanging 
fire in the Senate. Nevertheless it is, at least in part, being 
carried out by the President. The President, says Mr. Lopes, 
is not usurping powers that are not his, has not, in a word, 
made a treaty with San Domingo, because he has not entered 
into an agreement—into a formal agreement, we presume he 
means; but if no executory contract has been made, he is act- 
ing under an executed contract, which, so far as the Constitu- 
tion is concerned, amounts to the same thing. The President 
is, in fact and in law, employing powers and forces of the 
United States in the furtherance of a real, if unwritten and 
unconfirmed, agreement with foreign powers. Such an agree- 
ment requires for its validity the ratification of the Senate, 
and this requirement cannot be satisfied by evasive techni- 
ealities. The treaty should be ratified, or the President should 
withdraw from his participation in the pecuniary complica- 
tions of San Domingo. Mr. Longe cannot help his friend 
by defences which suggest arguments and practices that are 
not considered high-minded in petty courts. 


Help for the Starving Chinese 

The famine in China is due to excessive rains continuing 
for nearly a hundred days, and affecting a low-lying area 
that covers about 50,000 square miles. In this district, with 
an estimated population of ten millions, the crops have failed 
partly or wholly, and there will not be another crop until 
May or June. Mr. Littie, of the Central China Relief Fund, 
estimated in a letter to the President, dated December 21, 
that at least a million persons must be fed from day to day 
until next summer if they are to be kept alive. A Washing- 
ton despatch, dated January 29, quotes Consul Hayes at Nan- 
king as saying that the famine is much worse than any 
known in that part of China since 1878. Consul-General 
Ropcers, of Shanghai, bears like testimony, saying that news- 
paper reports are sustained by investigations made by Amer- 
ican naval officers, and that his own inquiries, made through 
private sources, give basis for the opinion that by March 1 
the famine will be quite as severe as that of 1878, by which 
ten million lives were lost. Dr. Woops, of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission at Hwai-an-fu, estimates that of ten 
million people affected by the famine four millions are starv- 
ing. Consul-General Ropncers is acting as representative of 
the American Red Cross. The readiest way for our people 
to help these sufferers by famine is through the Red Cross, 
of the New York State branch of which Mr. Jacos H. Scuirr 
is treasurer. Money sent to him at 500 Fifth Avenue will 
be applied where the need is greatest. 


Give Back the Boxer Indemnity Now 

The Springfield Republican suggests that this is a par- 
ticularly suitable time to return our unused residue of the 
Boxer indemnity of 1901. Our share of that exaction was 
$24,168,357. Payment of legitimate claims of American 
citizens for damages took about two millions, and we have 
about $22,000,000 left, of which part is now in the Treasury, 
and the rest is being paid by instalments. Secretary Hay 
favored returning this money to China, and that will prob- 
ably be done. Whether money paid back to the Chinese gov- 
ernment would help these starving people we do not know, 
but if it would, this seems a first-rate time to turn over what- 
ever Boxer money there may be in our Treasury. 
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A Service-pension Law 

The Senate has passed a service-pension bill, and the House of 
Representatives has agreed to it by a vote of 196 to 20. The Lill 
provides for the payment of pensions to all survivors of the 
civil war and the Mexican war, whether they are disabled or 
not, or whether they were wounded or not. This bill contem- 
plates the application to the veterans of these two wars of a 
policy that has been applied to the veterans of the Revolution 
and the war of 1812. It will add to the annual pension ex- 
penditures $10,000,000 or $15,000,000. This will gradually 
diminish and finally cease altogether. Opposition to the sery- 
ice pension, once so vigorous, has disappeared. The question 
has been settled. The political fight is over. The veterans 
who are to get the money will average sixty-five years old, 
and the general feeling is to let them have it. There has been 
great extravagance in pensions, and a good deal of fraud, some 
of it most contemptible, but evidently nothing is to be saved 
or gained by opposition now that the old soldier is indeed 
so old. 


The President and the Subsidy 

The President has been so much interested in the subsidy 
bill which was substituted by the House committee for the 
Senate bill that he addressed to Congress a special message 
on the subject. Cautiously employed, the special message 
on a specific topic is of much value in enforcing a President’s 
or a Governor’s views. It seems, however, necessary to cor- 
rect a misapprehension into which the President unhappily 
has fallen. He speaks of this bill as a measure that con- 
templates the building up of the ocean-carrying service. Fol- 
lowing the arguments of the advocates of a subsidy for such 
a service, the bill, if enacted into law, will build up ships 
that will benefit those who pay freight charges—that is, 
those who transport goods—by giving to them an opportunity 
to pay the charges to Americans instead of to Englishmen 
or Germans or Scandinavians. The bill, however, is nothing 
of the kind. It is not in the interest of freighters or of com- 
merce, but in the interest of “ greyhounds,” except as it may 
eventually help freighters by getting the now unsympathetic 
American mind accustomed to the idea of subsidies. 


Goldwin Smith favors Drill 

Professor Gotpwin SmitH’s satisfaction in hearing that 
military drill is not to be abolished at West Point is in 
interesting contrast to the protest of the fourteen worthies 
against the army and navy show at the Jamestown Exposition. 


The Qualities of Sake 

In the Lije and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn one will find some 
instructive remarks about sake, the “rice wine” of the Japanese. 
It is a cheap intoxicant, the best costing about $3 50 a barrel. 
It is also a quick intoxicant. In the language of the prudent 
man who wants much for his money the “drunk comes quick.” 
But what would not please him who wants to forget the cares of 
the world as cheaply, as soon, and for as long’ a time as possible, 
the drunk quickly vanishes. Every one at a banquet is expected 
to become exhilarated, and to drink some forty or fifty cups of 
the seductive beverage, and in doing so, to become happier. A 
Japanese gentleman with a stout head will consume a quart and 
a half or two quarts without reaching the staggering stage. These 
introductions to the convivial habits of a nation are entertaining, 
but sake is not morally any better than gin or whiskey. In- 
toxication has a single moment, apparently, no matter what 
the liquor, when the victim is hilariously departing into the pains 
and penalties of obliviousness .and of wracking nerves. 
Our own brutal drink will, for an instant, make a man feel that 
he is rich and that he owns the world; in Japan they describe 
this state in a poem which was once recited by a member of the 
Japanese legation to a company in Washington. The verses tell 
of the beautiful visions of the gentleman who is on his way to 
intoxicated sleep, and culminates in the assertion that “even the 
voices of the unfortunate creditors banging at the front door 
sound like the far-off songs of a nightingale.” In a word, sake, 
like whiskey, will procure a deluded debtor a momentary receipt 
for his annual bills, but the bills return to plague him with ten- 
fold violence after the sleep is over. One of the vices of the 
Japanese drink is, according to Mr. Hearn, that there is no 
remorse-compelling headache after it. 
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Japan, the United States, and Great Britain 


FRENCH and German newspapers seem for a time to have ac- 
cepted at its face value the assertion made by an ex-officer of the 
United States navy that he had seen the latest note presented by 
Viscount AOKI, Japanese ambassador at Washington, to our State 
Department, and that the document embodied a virtual ultimatum. 
Evidently, however, the ex-navy officer’s conception of what con- 
stitutes an ultimatum is vague and incorrect. An ultimatum, 
properly defined, is understood to convey the implication that, if 
it be rejected, negotiations will cease and a recourse to coercive 
measures may be looked for. That no such intimation has been 
received by our State Department is evident from the declara- 
tion made in Washington, on February 2, by an official who, 
being described as a man of world-wide reputation, good sense, 
and commanding statesmanship, may probably be identified with 
Secretary Root. This official is credited with saying that the 
question whether eighty or ninety Japanese boys and girls shall 
attend the public schools in California, to which the children of 
German, English, and Italian parents are admitted, is not re- 
garded by the Japanese government as a cause for war, and the 
ROOSEVELT administration is satisfied that it can be adjusted 
without difficulty, provided both of the nations concerned preserve 
cood-humor. No unwelcome significance need be attached to the 
statement said to have been made in the Tokio House of Repre- 
sentatives by Viscount Hayasul, Foreign Minister of the Japanese 
Empire, to the effect that, if the relegation of Japanese pupils 
to a separate school in San Francisco should be upheld by a 
Federal court, the anti-Japanese movement in California would 
be considered to represent the opinion of the whole United States, 
in which event the matter would require diplomatic adjustment. 
Of course the matter would require adjustment with our Federal 
government, since not California, but the United States as a 
whole, is a party to the treaty with Japan. It does not follow 
that an adjustment could not easily be reached, provided negotia- 


tions were entered upon in an amicable spirit on both sides. An — 


obvious mode of adjustment would be for our Federal govern- 
ment to say that, while our Constitution might be held not to 
permit it to regulate the public schools of a constituent State, it 
would cordially weleome Japanese pupils to the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, over which it has absolute control. 
Moreover, as the people of California care incomparably more 
about the exclusion of Japanese labor than about the segregation 
of Japanese pupils in their public schools, they would show a lack 
of common sense if they were unwilling to give way upon the 
minor point in order to gain a point of paramount importance. 
That the San Francisco affair will have no serious consequences 
is the conviction of Baron KANEKO, a distinguished member of the 
Japanese House of Peers, who, it may be remembered, was sent 
by the “ Elder Statesmen” to the United States during the Far 
Eastern war, to study our political and economic conditions. 
Baron KANEKO declares that not a single soul in Japan has ever 
believed that the San Francisco incident would endanger the 
friendship of the two nations concerned. On the contrary, he 
helds that the affair, disagreeable and regrettable as it is, has 
served the purpose of demonstrating to the world how deep-rooted 
is the friendship between Japan and the United States. His view 
of the matter is shared by the Tokio Times, which, in its issue of 
December 27, showed itself thoroughly alive to the fact that, out- 
side of California, and possibly a few other States on the Pacific 
slope, the American people have no objection to admitting Japa- 
nese to their public schools, or to according to them any other 
privileges of the most favored nation. Therefore, the newspaper 
concludes, Japanese should feel only grateful to the President 
and to that majority of Americans of whose good-will they are 
assured. 

At the same time, since onlookers are reputed to see more of 
the game than the players, let us note what Germans, Russians, 
and Frenchmen have lately had to say. The Vossiche Zeitung, one 
of the most influential of Berlin newspapers, says that from the 
first it received sceptically the reassuring reports from the Wash- 
ington administration, and adds that, in its judgment, President 
ROOSEVELT cannot but reckon on the possibility of war. It adds 
that, in its judgment, the question as to who shall rule the 
Pacific Ocean cannot be solved by conferences and diplomatic notes. 
The National Zeitung calls the Californians narrow-minded and 
fanatical, and expresses the fear that the power of the working- 
class in that State—it dominates the municipal government of 
San Francisco and practically controls the State Legislature—will 
drive the United States into war. The Kreuz Zeitung warns us 
that war with Japan will be quite another thing than war with 
Spain, and advises us to get the California school ordinance re- 
voked. The Tageblatt regards the San Francisco incident as the 
forerunner of serious trouble, and predicts that the yellow peril 
is about to cause the most stupendous conflict of modern times. 
According to a telegram from St. Petersburg, a diplomatist and 
Statesman who took.part in the Portsmouth conference—the de- 
scription indicates Count Witre—has intimated a belief that, 


unless America should make immediate preparation, war is 
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likely to become imminent. It may be taken for granted, he says, 
that Japan’s desire for further conquest would follow the line of 
least resistance, which, obviously, would point to the Philippines 
and the Hawaiian Islands. But, while he assumed that Japan 
would win the first round, he was confident that no Asiatie nation 
could long cope with American wealth. He ended with expressing 
the conviction that, whether a war between Japan and the United 
States would soon break out depended on the attitude of Great 
Britain. In Paris, the Petit Journal, which has a commissioner 
in San Francisco, is inclined to think that President RoosEvetr, 
in his view of the San Francisco incident, and of race questions ‘in 
general, does not represent the majority of Americans, who, it 
asserts, do not believe that Japan dares to go to war with the 
United States, and, hence, deem it needless to stoop to flatteries 
and concessions disagreeable to the nation’s self-respect. The 
assertion may be true of California, but not of the States this 
side of the Rocky Mountains. 

For the Russian statesman’s assertion we can see a certain 
basis, for we have no doubt that the Tokio government's course 
might be affected materially in certain contingencies by the as- 
sumption that the treaty of alliance with Great Britain, concluded 
in August, 1905, would bind the last-named power to side with 
Japan in the event of a war with the United States. 

Let us see for ourselves whether it does or not. Here is the 
text of the treaty in full: i 


Agreement between the United Kingdom and Japan, signed at 
London, August 12, 1905 
Preamble. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, being desirous of 
replacing the Agreement concluded between them on the 30th of 
January, 1902, by fresh stipulations, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing Articles, which have for their object :— 

(a) The consolidation.and maintenance of the general peace in 
the regions of Eastern Asia and of India: 

(b) The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in 
China by insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in China; 

(ec) The maintenance of the territorial rights of the High Con- 
tracting Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and 
the defence of their special interests in the said regions: — 


Article 1. 

It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain 
or Japan, any of the rights and interests referred to in the 
preamble of this Agreement are in jeopardy, the two govern- 
ments will communicate with one another fully and frankly, and 
will consider in common the measures which should be taken to 
safeguard these menaced rights or interests. 


Article 2. 

If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, wherever 
arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers either Con- 
tracting Party should be involved in war in defence of its territorial 
rights, or special interests mentioned in the preamble of this 
Agreement, the other Contracting Party will at once come to the 
assistance of its ally, and will conduct the war in common, and 
make peace in mutual agreement with it. 


Article 3. 

Japan possessing paramount political, military, and economic 
interests in the Corea, Great Britain recognizes the right of Japan 
to take such measures of guidance, control and protection in Corea 
as she may deem proper and necessary to safeguard and advance 
those interests, provided always that such measures are not con- 
trary to the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and 
industry of all nations. 

Article 4. 

Great Britain having a special interest in all that concerns the 
security of the Indian frontier, Japan recognizes her right to take 
such measures in the proximity of that frontier as she may find 
necessary for safeguarding her Indian possessions. 


Article 5. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them will, 
without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements 
with another Power to the prejudice of the objects described in the 
preamble of this Agreement. 


Article 6. 

As regards the present war between Japan and Russia, Great 
Britain will continue to maintain strict neutrality unless some 
other Power or Powers should join in the hostilities against Japan, 
in which case Great Britain will come to the assistance of Japan, 
and will conduct the war in common and make peace in mutual 
agreement with Japan. 

Article 7. 

The conditions under which armed assistance shall be afforded 
by either Power to the other in the circumstances mentioned in 
the present Agreement, and the means by which such assistance 
is to be made available, will be arranged by the Naval and Mili- 
tary authorities of the Contracting Parties, who will from time to 
time consult one another fully and freely upon all questions of 
mutual interest. 

Article 8. 
The present Agreement shall, subject to the provisions of Article 












































































































6, come into effect immediately after the date of its signature, and 
remain in force for ten years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have 
notified twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years 
the intention of terminating it, it shall remain binding until the 
expiration of one year from the day on which either of the High 
Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. But if, when the 
date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually engaged 
in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is 
concluded. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly authorized by their re- 
spective Governments, have signed this Agreement and have affixed 
thereto their Seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, the 12th day of August, 1905. 

(L. 8.) LANSDOWNE. 

« His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs. 

(L. 8.) TADASU HAYASHI, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan at the Court of St. James. 


It will be observed that article 2 prescribes that the only cause 
for common action in war between Japan and Great Britain is 
in defence of either’s territorial rights or special interests men- 
tioned in the preamble. The special objects thus defined are (1) 
peace in Eastern Asia and India, (2) integrity of, and open door 
in, China, and (3) preservation of the territories of the parties 
in Eastern Asia and India, and their special interests in those 
regions. 

It will thus Le seen that any war between Japan and the 
United States over conditions in California has no bearing on the 
treaty or on the action of England as Japan’s ally. Indeed, the 
treaty, in so far as it binds each of the contracting parties not 
to go to war without consultation with its ally, forms one of the 
surest and best guarantees of peace between England, Japan, and 
the United States. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue other night Joseru H. Croate told a story at the Williams 
College Alumni dinner which was intended to illustrate what one 
Englishman thought of the American system, or systems, of educa- 
tion. He said that ALFRED Mosery told him that he thought so 
much of this system, or these systems, that he placed his two 
boys at a school near New Haven to be prepared to enter an 
American college. This is a trifle new. One English boy, Sir 
Henry NorRMAN, came of his own choice to this country to go to 
Harvard, but he was then regarded as eccentric, as volatile, as 
worth while looking after with some care. Other boys have come 
here propelled by their fathers, but after they had been to 
Oxford or Cambridge. They have come to attend professional 
schools. Sir FrepertcK PotLock’s son and Chief-Justice Rus- 
SELL’s son went to the Harvard law-school. We have a_half- 
dozen law-schools in this country that are better than any law- 
school, temple or inn, in England—but this kind appreciation of 
our preparatory schools and colleges is moving and unexpected, 
and it will especially delight the preparatory schools about which 
unsympathetic American college professors are constantly saying 
things. 


Rev. Mr. Francis, who used to be, maybe is, pastor of the so- 
called American church at St. Petersburg, is in this country study- 
ing American colleges, and is moving downward towards Tuske- 
gee. He has some curious remarks to make about Father GApon 
and M. Witte, telling us that both are thought to be in the 
interest of the Russian hierarchy. His evidence against the 
priest is interesting, but what he has to say against WirTTE is 
somewhat confusing, for the acts of Witte do not altogether tally 
with Mr. FRANCIS’s assertions. GAPoN, he says, was paid by 
the reactionaries, the Grand Dukes, to lead the crowd on that 
eventful Sunday into the place where they were deliberately 
packed for shooting, while the troops were ordered not to fire 
at Gapon. Subsequently, Garon was seen by Lord LANSDOWNE 
at Monte Carlo spending large sums in various dissipations of an 
unpriestly character. Some hint of this we have read in the 
newspapers, but the dramatic ending of the tale is new and 
strange. The revolutionists sent word to Garon, who had sought 
refuge from them in London, as if it came from the government, 
directing him to meet one of its agents at a certain place in 
Finland. Reaching the place, GAPon met, instead of the govern- 
ment agent, a committee of revolutionists, who pointed to a rope 
slung over the transom of the door of the room in which the 
meeting took place, and told the treacherous priest that he 
would be hanged in a few minutes, and he was. So disappear from 
contemporaneous history a man and a theory. 


Now that Mr. Arcer is dead, and Mr. McKrIntey also, and that 
Mr. ROOSEVELT is still living, we may tell another story of the two 
who were President and Secretary of War together, and of the 
other who was then only a colonel. This young fighting-man 
wrote the round-robin which protested against Mr. ALGER’s order 
retaining the troops in the unwholesome neighborhood of unwhole- 
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Mr. ALGER replied by citing part of a leticr 
written by Colonel ROoSEVELY criticising militia. It was not a 
fair citation. Too much of the letter was left out. To one man 
who had denounced Mr. ALGER in the intemperate. tones which good 
men sometimes employ, Mr. McKINLey said: 

“You are pretty hard on Brother ALGER.” 

“Well,” was the rude answer, “I’m pretty mad about Mr. 
ALGER’s order. I’ve read ROOSEVELT’s round-robin.” 

And then the bland Mr. McKIN Ley smiled and said that Turo- 
DORE was understood in Washington, and intimated that he was 
rather impetuous and might be rash, and made other similar kind 
remarks which stirred the man of wrath to plagiarize from 
Elizabeth who owned a German garden, to say: 

* Do you think it was nice for Mr. Acer to use that private 
letter as he did?” 

And upon this Mr. McKIN ry sighed and said, solemnly: 

“There is no one who regrets that incident more than Brother 
ALGER.” 

It was clear that Brother ALGER was just then giving the Presi- 
dent an unhappy hour or two. 


some Santiago. 


They say that Joun G. CARLISLE is going to marry again, and 
this time to the widowed sister of HArry St. GrorGe TUCKER. 
Those who know the lonely man well, the lonely and very friendly 
and sociable man, will wish him well, whether the matrimonial 
rumor be true or false. It was pretty late in his life when he 
was exiled from Kentucky, his native State, which he had served 
so long and whose great man he was until he opposed the now 
abandoned 16 to 1 offspring of the cheap-money combination. 
When the second CLEVELAND administration was finished, there 
was no place in Kentucky for JouNn CARLISLE. He had been at- 
tacked and assaulted in his own city of Covington because he was, 
so they said, GoBeL and others, a traitor to the “white metal.” 
They said that he had made Dick BLAND chairman of the Coinage 
Committee when he was first Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and had given other evidence of his fondness for silver. 
As a matter of fact, when Mr. CARLISLE made up his first com- 
mittees there were two other men present, and one of these says 
that BLAND was given the chairmanship because he was the 
senior Democrat who had served on the committee, and not to 
have given him the promotion which was naturally his would 
have lost to the tariff-reformers the support that they needed 
against RANDALL and the Republicans. And it was in the tariff, 
and not in silver, that the CARLISLE element were interested. Car- 
LISLE did not study the silver question until years afterward, 
and when he did he became a single gold-standard man. But his 
people thought him a traitor and exiled him, just as the people of 
Charlestown, in West Virginia, exiled Winitam WILSON, the 
farmers even refusing to sell him fodder for his horse, so daft 
were the silver men less than a dozen years ago. Now CARLISLE 
is abandoning life in this strange metropolis, and is going back 
to his house in Washington, in which he lived for the many years 
when he was almost presenting his services to the government be- 
fore he came here to make gold for himself. 


The little breath of gossip about Mr, CARLISLE and his possible 
marriage recalls many incidents of the eventful Sunday night 
when three friends sat up until morning composing the new 
Speaker’s list of committees. CARLISLE, they said, hadn’t any 
backbone, and that WutLttaAm Morrison possessed the article. 
WitttAM Morrison still lives out in Waterloo, Illinois, a very 
old man, with a very clear head, and still in fighting mood. He 
had made CARLIsLE Speaker, having carried the Democratic 
caucus for him against RANDALL, who thought that he possessed 
a lien on the chair, and he was to be chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and to introduce his once famous “ horizontal ” 
tariff-reduction bill. But he could not dominate CARLISLE. He 
wanted SprInGerR to be chairman of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Law, or of some other important committee; but CARLISLE 
would not consent. Morrison urged it, and then as plum after 
plum came up for consideration, he suggested SPRINGER’S name 
more than once. Sometimes he made a personal matter of it with 
JouNn, saying that if SprrncEerR didn’t get a good place the people 
“out home” would hold him responsible, for they knew, as out- 
siders generally know such things, that Morrison could have any- 
thing that he asked of the amiable CarLIsLE. But CARLISLE 
ceased to be amiable as the name of SPRINGER was heard again and 
again, for Sprincer had been a candidate for the Speakership 
against CARLISLE, and this was resented by the tariff-reformers. 
SPRINGER was one of them, and they did not like his running 
against the candidate of the party. They thought that he might 
have done it to get a good chairmanship. Courtesy to defeated 
opponents was usual in those days. At last, about two in the 
morning, CARLISLE said: 

“ WILLIAM, you’ve done your full duty by Springer; but he’ll 
be chairman of the Revolutionary Claims Committee.” 

Morrison sighed and remarked that SprinceR would lay it 
to him, and sure enough, on the next day, when the committees 
were announced, SPRINGER accused his staunch friend of base be- 
trayal. 
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COMMENDATION FROM AN OLD FRIEND 


: RosweE.L.t, New Mexico, fanuary 5, 1907. 
Yo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—For nearly twenty years I have read every copy of Har- 
peR’S WEEKLY that has been published, but I can truthfully say 
that not one gave more genuine pleasure in reading than your issue 
of January 5, commemorating Harper’s Fiftieth Birthday. 

To us of a younger generation fifty years in the life of a man 
is a long, long time to contemplate; but when a journal that has 
been a guiding light through all the stormy days of life enters 
upon the threshold of its fifty-first year, I feel towards it as I do 
toward a friend who has been a friend of my father’s, and from 
my heart I can say God bless you—your years, your wisdom, and 
the good already done. 

Years alone are your marks of age, because in every other way 
you have the strength of youth—the strength to stand for all that 
is right, all that will trend towards a higher and a better civiliza- 
tion. 

With sincere wishes that you may round the century-mark, and 
beyond, with your influence none the less, 

, I am, sir, 

LINCOLN WHITEMAN. 


WE ARE ADVISED TO FLOAT 


Morrison, Itv., Fanuary 3, 1997. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have been a reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY for about thirty 
years. As a general proposition, I like your paper, but I don’t 
like lots of the things you say about Roosevelt, and especially 
what you say in first paragraph, page 5, of your January 5, 1907, 
number. You’re getting wild, and I’m going to be good enough 
friend to you to tell you so. You ought to know that you can’t 
sweep back the sea with a broom, any more than could the tradi- 
tional old woman. 

Do you honestly believe that the “ people” think any the less 
of Roosevelt because of his spelling order? Did his order affect 
the way you and I were to spell? Read the order and see. 

Do you honestly believe the “ people” are laughing at Roosevelt 
beeause he went to Panama in a battle-ship, accompanied by some 
armored cruisers? Ask the “ people” and see. 

Do you honestly believe that the “people” will not uphold 
Roosevelt in his discharge of the murdering negro troops? Ask 
some of them who have a conception of the demands of military 
discipline and see. 

Do you think that any investigation started against any of 
Roosevelt’s acts by a man of the stamp of Foraker will hurt Roose- 
velt with the “ people”? Ask in Ohio and see. 

Do you honestly believe that Roosevelt has any desire to over- 
throw the Constitution? Of course you don’t, and if you really 
think the “ people” have any such fear, ask them and see. 

Do you really think the “ people ” bank on the Senate more than 
they do on Roosevelt? If so, ask the Senate and see. 

Do you want to know what the “ people” think of Roosevelt? 
Then read page 19, January 5, 1907, number of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It sounds and seems funny, but it’s true—that writer 
knows what he’s writing about. Come West and see. The farther 
West you come the more you will see. 

“ Better come in, the water’s fine,” and float with the tide. The 
“ people” don’t believe you, as do those who are in business over 
there east of Trinity Church. You can’t hurt Roosevelt with the 
* people.” Ask the “ people” and see. T am, sir, 

H. S. GREEN. 


N. B.—‘ People” means those human beings who inhabit the 
country lying west of the Hudson River. 





CRITICISING THE PRESIDENT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Fanuary 31, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—For some years your editorial comments have appealed to 
me as being the best of their kind. They seemed to show an ability 
equal to those of the New York Nation. And the easy humor and 
spontaneous wit made them much pleasanter reading. All subjects 
were treated with fairness and impartiality. They were always 
agreeable to read, and nearly always convincing. 

Are they still written by the same man? If so, what on earth 
has happened to him that every act of our President is distorted 
and placed in an altogether false light and attributed to the worst 
methods! Too much hero-worship is bad; let every public man be 
subjected to the scrutiny of the sharpest critics, but if the criti- 
cism is to be worth the paper on which it is written it must, at 
least, assume the appearance of rationality. If personal malice 
is suspected it will not have a feather’s weight to influence others. 
If I can be one in a thousand to add my mite to help in swinging 
back the pendulum of your mind to a proper poise I will feel re- 
paid for writing this. I am, sir, . 

F. T. TERRY. 


[There has not been a grain of personal malice in the WEEKLY’S 
criticisms of the President. The President’s most useful friend just 
now is the one who can do most to persuade him to respect the 
Constitution, and limit his activities as President to transaction 
of the duties imposed by the Constitution upon the Presidential 
office.—Eptror. ] 
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MR. CLEWS SEES NO CHANCE FOR SOCIALISM 


New York, ¥anuary 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I am in receipt of Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book, The Future 
in America. I am interested in Mr. Wells’s opinion that there is 
little chance for the devclopment of socialism in this country. 1, 
too, see no chance for secialism, for, perhaps unlike Mr. Wells, I 
see no need for it. With few exceptions there is as much economic 
opportunity for the individual to-day as there was yesterday. Cur- 
rent economic discontent is due merely to the great rise in the 
standard of living of the last few years. It does not indicate a 
demand for industrial reorganization. As Mr. Wells says, we are 
still strongly individualistic. I think Mr. Wells exaggerates the 
danger of a boss-ridden industrial proletariat. Hearstism is only 
sporadic. Strict enforcement of existing laws will eradicate it. 
Nor do I foresee any danger from our present immigration. 

I am, sir, HENRY CLEWS. 


THE LATE MR. CASSATT 
7 PHILADELPHIA, Pa., F¥anuary 23, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Will you permit me to express admiration for your recent 
words regarding Mr. Cassatt? So much exaggeration and insinua- 
tion has appeared in the daily newspapers during the past few 
months regarding Mr. Cassatt and the Pennsylvania Railroad that 
it is refreshing to read a just tribute to him and his work. It was 
my privilege to see a great deal of him during the past fifteen 
years, and contact with him was a liberal education for any man. 
The simplicity of his character and the absolute purity of his mo- 
tives, as well as of his actions, cannot be too strongly admired. 
He did more to elevate the tone of not only railroad but all busi- 
ness ethics than any other man in America—bar none. 

My object in writing is to suggest that it would be wholesome 
for the people if they could be made to know more of this great 
man and to really understand his work through a more extended 
article in your pages. This has been done to some extent in the 
daily newspapers, but no one cares what they say about any man 
or any thing: they write merely for a day’s sensation. But Mr. 
Cassatt’s example ought not to be lost sight of through lack of 
some permanent and popular method of calling attention to his life. 

I an, sir, kK. B. Morris. 


“ON EARTH, PEACE ” 
Morris Pratns, N., J. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In addressing you thus it is the writer’s intention to 
address himself directly to the author of the editorial, “* And on 
Earth Peace,” in issue of December 22, 1906, to whom the writer 
would say: 

First—That he is always much interested in reading the eth- 
ical, or the mystical, but always religious, editorial, or most 
generally so, with which the editorial portion of each week’s 
issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY is usually closed; and, 

Second—That the criticism of the above-named editorial here- 
with offered is entirely friendly, as is apparent. 

Third—in re—to correct interpretation Luke 2:14. The writer 
would respectfully call your attention to two fundamental errors 
in your quoting The Christ in your said editorial, which errors 
are also very wide-spread, if not universally prevalent. They 
are as follows, namely: 

(A) “The proclamation from a multitude of the heavenly host 
—two thousand years ago,” was not that “a Saviour was born 
who was to bring... on earth peace, good will to men,’ but 
rather “ peace to men of good will,’ and to such alone. See 
Douay, and also the Revised Version. 

Hence, all that you refer to as contradictory to the commonly 
accepted—that is, misunderstood—version, such as “ wars,” “ in- 
dividual striving against individual,” ete., “ to-day, two thousand 
years later,” ete., is in perfect harmony with the true version 
as given in the Douay version first, and the revised version later. 
Furthermore, that The Christ could never have so declared Him- 
self is apparent from His teaching, as, for instance: 

“Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came 
not to send peace, but a sword.” 

“For I am come to set a man at variance against,” ete. 

“And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household,” ete. 

“Three against two, and two against three,’ ete.——Matt. 10: 
34-39, and Luke 12:49-53. 

When truly understood it will be found that the teaching of 
The Christ is most correctly represented in type by all processe 
in nature, as in this case—the two corpuscles in blood necessary to 
life; hence the positive and negative, though essential to the full- 
orbed life which, opposing each other in society, make that con 
dition typified by fermentation in the vegetable kingdom. 

(B) The second error referred to is that you represent The 
Christ as teaching that “if a man take our coat unrighteously 
we are bound as Christians to give (him) our cloak also” 
whereas, The Christ teaches that, “If any man would go to law 
with thee,” that is, prove at law that the coat we claim as ours 
is his... and “so take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also,” which is in accordance with the teaching of the same 
Christ, The Word, by his servant Moses, saying, 1491 B.c., “ Whom 
the judges shall condemn, he shall pay double unto his neigh- 
bour.”—Exodus 22:9; Matt. 5:40. I am, sir, 

T. B. NUTTING. 
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HAWAII’S LESSON TO 


HEADSTRONG CALIFORNIA 


HOW THE ISLAND TERRITORY HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF DEALING 
WITH ITS FOUR THOUSAND JAPANESE PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


Hono.utu, Territory oF Hawatl, Fanuary 15, 1907. 

HE American government in Hawaii has no trouble what- 

ever in dealing with the Japanese pupils in the public 

schools. Nothing can be more startling to the observer 

who comes from the bubbling voleano of San Francisco 

school-polities than the ease with which the annoying race 
question is handled by intelligent Americans in this garden-spot 
of the Pacific. There are more than 4000 Japanese pupils here, as 
against a meagre ninety-three in San Francisco, yet there is no 
vexation. 

There would be nothing to wonder at in the situation if most of 
the Japanese residents of Hawaii were people of culture and wealth, 
not competing with American labor. It is the status of the 
Mikado’s subjects in these islands that forces one to admire the 
diplomacy with which an awkward problem has been handled. For 
the Japanese in Hawaii are nearly all of the coolie type. They 
are cheap workers, whether as laborers in the cane-fields or 
mechanics or artisans of any class. There is bitter strife between 
them and American labor. Strenuous efforts have been made to 
exclude Japanese laborers, to prevent Japs from working as 
mechanics, cabmen, or farriers; to prohibit them from owning 
drinking-saloons. The Palama, as the Japanese quarter in Hono- 
lulu is called, contains six times as many Asiatics as the Chinese 
quarter of New York, and the Japanese is very fond of driving 
dull care away with a glass; yet,a most determined effort has been 
made to oust the little brown men from the profitable business of 
liquor-seliing. An attempt was made, too, to compel the Japanese 
doctors who attend their countrymen here to take medical examina- 
tions in the English language, wnder penalty of not being allowed 
to practise in this Territory. 

All of these anti-Japanese campaigns failed of success because 
the Territorial courts held that their basis was illegal, inasmuch as 
it was an invasion of treaty rights. I mention them merely to show 
how bitter and uncompromising has been the economic warfare upon 
the Japanese in these islands. 

The great difference between the situation here and in California 
is that the-Hawaiian-Americans have fought the Japanese bitterly 
but according to law and the treaty rights of the foreigners, while 
the San-Franciscans, with far less provocation, have airily disre- 
garded both law and treaty in order to inflict upon Japan a 
gratuitous affront. 

There are more than sixty thousand Japanese in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Nearly all of them are laborers on the sugar-plantations. 


Many of them are married, and on every plantation you will find a 
quaint reproduction of a Japanese village, the houses very like 
those of the Orient, Japanese women in kimonos going about their 
daily tasks, and chubby-cheeked, brown-eyed little boys and girls 
very gravely beginning the solemn business of life. , 

Whether in town or country, these little folks work with an 
energy that amazes an American. Their parents want them to learn 
as much as possible about the history and literature of the land of 
their fathers; so all the Japanese boys and girls go to a Japanese 
school from seven o’clock until nine in the morning. Then they 
attend an American public school from nine o'clock until two in 
the afternoon. The moment they are free they hurry back to 
Japanese school and work there until five or six o’clock in the 
evening. Imagine a school day that lasts from seven in the morn- 
ing until dark! Yet these brown children thrive on that system. 
It has been going on for ten years now, and it is impossible to find 
any record of shattered health or injured eyes as a result of this 
tremendous industry. 

Down in old Mulberry Bend, New-Yorkers have a public school 
of which they are very proud, because in it the teachers receive 
young Italians, Greeks, Syrians, Arabs, Japanese, Chinese, Seandi- 
navians, Turks, ete., as raw material and turn them out as a 
finished product of excellent American citizens. The school is 
unique in its mixture of races, and for that reason attracts a 
great deal of attention. In Honolulu that school would pass un- 
noticed, for in every school you will find little folk of a dozen 
races working amicably side by side. Such a thing as race prejudice 
is unknown. 

Observe the remarkable mixture shown by the latest census of 
the schools of Hawaii, taken at the end of last June: 
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The Pupils of the Kaahumanu Elementary Grades Public School at Honolulu 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH, THE CONTINUATION OF WHICH WILL BE FOUND ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, GIVES A COMPREHENSIVE IDEA OF THE 
MANY NATIONALITIES HAWAII HAS PEACEFULLY ACCOMMODATED IN THE CLASS-ROOMS OF HER SCHOOLS, AND HOW SHE HAS SET 


A LESSON FOR CALIFORNIA’S SCHOOL BOARD 
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Was there ever such a hetero- 


surrounds the building. Hawaii 





eeneous company since Babel? 
Yet they are all fused in the 
ereat retort of our American 
schools, and they are coming out 
vood American citizens. Inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that 
the people of Hawaii are prouder 
of their schools than of anything 
else in their marvellously rich 
and beautiful islands. There are 
154 public schools, with 435 
teachers, and 58 private schools, 
with 261 teachers. The high 
schools send pupils to the leading 
colleges in the United States, 
and of these many have achieved 
distinction in letters and science. 

In the Kaahumanu and Kaiua- 
lani publie schools. one finds the 
jumble of races hard at work. 
There is every hue of skin known 
to the human species except the 
black of the negro, which is con- 
spicuously absent. At the same 
desk in the Kaiualani school a 
dainty little girl with pink 
cheeks, blue eyes, and hair of 
spun gold—the only native Amer- 
ican in the school—was sitting 
beside a girl whose father was a 
white man and whose mother 
was Hawaiian. The _ half-caste 
child was dark as an Indian and 
her hair was long, straight, black 








differs from all our other tropical 
neighbors in the fact that grass 
will grow here. To see beautiful, 
velvety turf amid groves of palms 
and banana-trees and banks of 
gorgeous scarlet flowers gives a 
feeling of sumptuousness one can- 
not find elsewhere. 

Out upon the lawn marched the 
children, two by two, just as pre- 
cise and orderly as you can find 
them at home. With the ease 
that comes of long practice the 
classes marched and counter 
marched until all were drawn up 
in a compact array facing a large 
American flag that was dancing 
in the northeast trade-wind forty 
feet above their heads. Surely 
this was the most curious, most 
diverse regiment ever drawn up 
under that banner—tiny Ha- 
waiians, Americans, Britons, Ger- 
mans, Portuguese, Seandinavians, 
Japanese, Chinese, Porto-Ricans, 
and Heaven knows what else. 

** Attention!” Mrs. Fraser com- 
manded. 

The little regiment stood fast. 
arms at sides, shoulders back, 
chests out, heads up, and every 
eye fixed upon the red, white, and 
blue emblem that waved protect- 
ingly over them. 











and coarse as an Indian’s. At 





* Salute!” was the principal’s 





the desk before these two sat two 
Japanese girls, about ten years 
old. They were demure little 
things in American clothes, very 
solemn and full of dignity. 
Their sparkling black eyes shone 
with keen speculation. A few 
feet away sat a Portuguese girl beside a Chinese girl who wore the 
loose silk jacket and flowing trousers of her native land. 

The boys were a sturdy lot, and, in spite of the wide divergence 
of race types, one saw a great resemblance among them, the re- 
semblance that comes of working at the same tasks, thinking the 
same thoughts, having the same duties, aims, ambitions, and re- 
wards. This resemblance was much more marked among the boys 
than among the girls. The costumes were as various as the leaves 
in the forest, and very few of the children wore shoes. Every boy 
and every girl was scrupulously clean. Order in the schoolroom 
was perfect. There was no giggling or whispering nor any 
evidence of self-consciousness. ‘The children regarded the visitor 
with a curiosity that was frank but well bred. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Babbitt, the principal. Mrs. Fraser, 
gave an order, and within ten seconds all of the 614 pupils of the 
school began to march out upon the great green lawn which 


IMPERATIVE REQUISITE FOR 


A Group at the Honolulu High School 
THREE PER CENT. OF THE PUPILS HERE ARE JAPANESE, THE 
ADMISSION BEING A THOROUGH 
WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH “We 


next command. 

Every right hand was raised, 
forefinger extended, and the six 
hundred and fourteen fresh, child- 
ish voices chanted as one voice: 
give our heads and 

our hearts to God and our 
Country! One Country! One Language! One Flag!” 

The last six words were shot out with a force that was explosive. 
The tone, the gesture, the gaze fixed reverently upon the flag, told 
their story of loyal fervor. And it was apparent that the salute 
was given as spontaneously and enthusiastically by the Japanese 
as by any of the other children. There were hundreds of them in 
the throng, and their voices rang out as clearly as any others, 
their hands were raised in unison. The coldest clod of a man 
who sees the children perform this act of reverence must feel a 
tightening at the throat, and it is even more affecting to see these 
young atoms from all the world actually being fused in the 
crucible from which they shall issue presently as good American 
citizens. 

So much for the Japanese in the lower-grade schools. Every- 
body agrees that no children can be more polite and agreeable than 
they are. The principal burden of the complaint in San Francisco 
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In this Group may be found Representatives of at least Ten Nationalities 


THE NUMEROUS JAPANESE CHILDREN IN THIS SCHOOL ATTEND IT FROM NINE O’CLOCK UNTIL TWO, AFTER HAVING BEEN IN THEIR 
NATIVE SCHOOL FROM SEVEN UNTIL NINE. AFTERWARD, FROM TWO O'CLOCK UNTIL FIVE OR SIX, THEY RETURN FOR INSTRUCTION 


IN THEIR OWN 


JAPANESE SCHOOL 
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WHICH HAS MANY JAPANESE PUPILS. 


is that parents cannot endure to have their girls exposed to con- 
tamination by adult Asiaties, whose moral code is far different 
from our own. Whether or not there is reason for this complaint 
is not the question here. That there is such a feeling of appre- 
hension among parents is readily found by any one who inquires, 

; and it exists in Hawaii no less than in California. The Hawaiian 
school authorities long ago took steps to prevent the mingling 
of grown Japanese boys in classes with American girls. 

In the Honolulu high school there are 143 pupils, including a few 
more boys than girls. Most of them are above fifteen years of age. 
There is now, as there has been for the last six years, only five 
per cent. of Asiatics among these pupils—three per cent. Japanese, 
and two per cent. Chinese. The boys are well behaved. 

Professor M. M. Scott, the principal of the high school, was kind 
enough to call all the pupils, who were not taking examinations, 
out on the front steps of the building, where the visitor could in- 
spect them in the sunshine. The change in the color scheme from 
that of the schools below was astounding. Below were all the 
hues of the human spectrum, with brown and yellow predomi- 
nating: here the tone was clearly white. 

What had made the change? Practically the Asiaties had been 
eliminated. But how? By building separate schools and 
brusquely ordering the Japanese to attend them in company with 
Chinese -and Koreans, whom they despise? Not at all. The 
Hawaiian Commissioners of Public Instruction ‘long ago made a 
regulation that no pupil may attend a school of the higher grade 
unless he has a thorough working knowledge of the English 
language. 

“That rule,’ said Commissioner Wallace Farrington, “ rids us 
of all individuals whose presence could possibly be objectionable. 
We have not now, and we never have had, any trouble over 
the presence of Japanese or any other Asiatics in our public 
schools. I do not think the question will ever cause us any annoy- 

ance. 

“The rule under which the exclusion is accomplished is based 
on simple common sense, and no one can object to it. The speed of 
any fleet is the speed of the slowest ship in the fleet. It would be 
most unjust for us to delay the progress of our advanced pupils 
by putting in their classes foreigners who do not clearly under- 
stand English; for their presence would make it necessary to waste 


“We give our heaas and our hearts to God and our country! One country, one language, one flag!” 

THIS SCENE SHOWS THE SALUTE TO THE AMERICAN FLAG WHICH 

THE DRILL IS CONSTANTLY HELD AS A MEANS OF INCULCATING PATRIOTISM IN THE HEARTS 
OF THE CHILDREN 


FLIES IN THE GROUNDS OF THE KATUALANI PUBLIC SCHOOL 


time in long explanations. The fairness of that rule is so evident 
that we have never had any complaint from Japanese nor anybod) 
else. It is—perhaps—-a mere coincidence that the operation of the 
rule rids the classes of certain individuals whose presence may not 
be desired. We make no comparison with any other way of hand 
ling the problem: but we know that in Hawaii the Americans, the 
Japanese, and all the others, are satisfied with the plan on which 
we are working.” 

- Mr. Miki Saito, His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Consul-Genera| 
at Hawaii, has just returned from a three weeks’ tour of inspec: 
tion of the public schools throughout the islands, begun soon after 
the San Francisco incident was made public. He is, of course. 
devoted to the welfare of all the Mikado’s subjects, and during 
his three weeks’ tour he questioned children and parents every- 
where. 

“You will be glad to know,” said Mr. Miki to me, “that the 
Japanese people here are entirely satisfied with the treatment of 
their children in the public schools. I have not heard one word 
of complaint anywhere; but on the other hand I have heard our 
people express satisfaction at the kindness and cooperation of the 
Americans. 

In the public schools our children have the same opportunities 
as the rest. On the plantations American employers have kindly 
put up buildings in which the Japanese teachers can hold school 
in our native tongue. I can find in the Hawaiian schools nothing 
to criticise and much to praise.” 

It is difficult for the unprejudiced observer to understand why the 
impetuous San-Franciscans did not adopt the Hawaiian plan of 
dealing with the Japanese in the schools. Surely they must have 
known of the easy success of the scheme, for in community of in- 
terests Honolulu is as near to San Francisco as Philadelphia is to 
New York. 

The more one studies the subject, the harder it is to understand 
why the Californians took so much pains to affront the Japanese. 
The warlike spirit in a nation fresh from great victories may well 
be compared to a sleeping dog on the porch of a home he has just 
defended. The hasty Californians seem to have acted on the prin- 
ciple laid down by an American philosopher whose thoughts out- 
stripped his words, so that he airily exclaimed, * Oh, let sleeping 
dogs bark!” 
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BEACH, FLORIDA, THE “ DIXIE” 
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RECENTLY MADE A NEW MILE RECORD AGAINST THE TIDE OF 
WiTH THE TIDE HER TIME WAS ONE AND A FIFTH SECONDS LESS 
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Mr. J. P. Morgan’s Champion Collie, ‘ Alexandria” 
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Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s Champion English Bulldog, ‘ Fashion” 


Mr. Howard Willet’s Champion Dalmatian, “ Challenger” 


FOUR CELEBRATED CHAMPIONS WHO WILL COMPETE FOR HONORS 
AT THIS WEEK’S DOG SHOW 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL RENCH SHOW OF THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, NOW AT THE MADISON SQUARE 
LARGEST EVER HELD IN NEW YORK. 


GARDEN, IS THE 
TWO THOUSAND DOGS ARE SHOWN IN THE DIFFERENT ENTRIES 
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AFTER THE WORLD’S NEWS WITH A CAMERA 


A NEW PROFESSION AND 
By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


ITS PERILS 








OME occupations there are which are ever filled with possi- 

bilities of excitement, with kaleidoscopic change, with 

thrilling romance and ever-present peril. One might name, 

for example, ivory-hunting on the Congo; collecting orchids 

up the Magdalena River in Colombia; deep-sea diving for 
pearls in Torres Straits, and for sponges in the Hgean; and, 
lastly, geographical exploration, both polar and tropical. 

To men engaged in these I would add the news photographer, 
who will risk his life for a film on the battle-field; among the 
smoking ruins of a city destroyed by earthquake or volcano; or 
on the untrodden glaciers of a new sky-piercing peak, just about 
to be conquered by some scientific expedition. 

A record of the world’s doings must lie by our coffee-cup at 
breakfast; and out of this demand sprang the great Associated 
Press, which has enveloped the world with its service, and brings 
into our purview, day by day, every phase of human activity. 
Such a demand will grow and be fed; yet how few of us realize 
the details of the work of meeting the demand! 

It was the craving for news of human strife and endeavor that 
created the adventurous réle of the war correspondent, who has 
brought vividly before us, in text and illustration, the terrible 
reality of the battle- 
field for the last half- 
century. As the 


vivid the interest, how much more imperative the demand for 
photographs, when our own country is battling on the sea, or our 
legions are fighting savages and pestilence in foreign lands! Or 
when a great queen is laid to rest with impressive pomp, and her 
successor crowned with regal circumstance in a historic abbey a 
thousand years old, and in the presence of an imposing throne! 
Or when a mighty upheaval pours lakes of fire from a Mount Pelée: 
when one of our own great cities like San Francisco, or a neighbor 
like Kingston, is devastated by earthquake and fire through dread 
seismic disturbance; when two world powers like Russia and 
Japan put a million men in the field to battle for empire! When 
such things as these happen we must have them pictured as well 
as graphically described. Hence a newcomer among the adven- 
turers who serve us—the news photographer. A moment’s retlec- 
tion will show that this man runs far graver risk of his life, say 
on the field of battle, than his literary colleague. The latter can 
get admirable material at second hand—probably more accurate 
material than if he himself crouches on the firing line. But not 
even the much-vaunted ‘telephoto lens” will render clearly the 
shock of charging battalions. The news photographer ‘must 
inevitably risk his life as war correspondent; he and _ his _ big 
camera make an ideal 

target for the enemy. 

Of the news pho- 





tographer it may be 





French say, “ L’appé- 
tit vient en man- 
geant”’; and it was 
during this period 
that there arose a 
demand for something 
more visual than even 
the most glowing war 
picture that could be 
penned by a_ skilful 
correspondent, even on 
the firing line. 

This further  de- 
mand created the war 
artist; but as realism 
was always the cry, 
the camera itself 
could not long be kept 
from the forefront of 
battle. War photog- 
raphy, however, and 
news __ photography 
generally, were seri- 
ously hampered until 
gelatine dry plates 
were invented.  To- 
day we find picked 
troops of adventurous 
photographers radia- 
ting over the world in 
search of pictures for 
our popular journals, 
as well as for educa- 
tional lantern-slides. 
scientific lectures, and 
the illustration of 
books. 

Thus, no important 
work of travel, 
whether dealing with 
the south pole, the 
mysterious highlands 
of Thibet, or the 
sources of the Nile, 
can hope for many 
readers unless the 
dangers and. difficul- 








truly said that he is 
“born” and ean 
never be ‘‘ made.” He 
must be a man of su- 
preme tact, a crack 
shot, a trained ex- 
plorer, able to take 
charge of his own 
caravan, and to con- 
trol men. He must 
be a person of some 
polish, too, for he 
may be attached to 
the staff of a distin- 
guished commander, 
whose movements his 
camera will record, 
possibly for the bene- 
fit of the public of all 
nations. 

For this reason, if 
for no other, the news 
photographer must 
cultivate the knack 
of the persona grata. 
He and his big stereo- 
scopic camera stand 
idly waiting for hire 
from day to day, and 
he knows not the hour 
when he will be des- 
patched to the utter- 
most ends of the 
earth, where, if suffer- 
ing and anguish exist. 
he must naturally 
share in them as a 
temporary resident at 
least. Such incidents 
he regards as “all in 
the day’s work.” 

Directly after 
Dewey’s memorable 
morning in Manila 
Bay a news photogra- 
pher set off for the 











ties of the expedition 





Philippines. And 





are brought clearly be- 
fore the reader’s mind 
by means of photo- 
graphs of every note- 
worthy episode — en 
route. 

It is clear that not all of us may travel where we will, because 
business, family, or other ties keep us at home, save for hardly 
snatched vacations; but that we are interested in the world’s 
wonders and doings admits of no denial. We have heard of 
Pyramids up the Nile, old as time itself; of marvellous old cathe- 
drals; of mammoth caves, colossal falls, and other natural wonders; 
of historic places and noted persons. At mere photo-pictures of 
these we gaze with real interest. But how much keener and more 


In the Yosemite Valley. The Picture’s the Thing, not the Risk 
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often enough he had 
to throw down with 
no gentle hands _ his 
huge thirty-five-pound 
camera and lend a 
hand with a_ rifle 
when one of our soldiers dropped at his side, a mark for some 
Filipino bullet. And the pictures he made in the very thick of 
the figit. showing our soldiers at close quarters, firing from behind 
breastworks, and charging across open fields—these marked a new 
era in war photography. 

And let me now shift the scene to Tientsin and Pekin, where 
the sacrosanct representatives of the greatest nations on earth 
were audaciously besieged by “ Boxers.” When white traders, 
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Awaiting, Bulb in Hand, a roaring Blast from the Crater of 
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missionaries, and others were streaming away from the beleaguered 
town, a news photographer was moving heaven and earth to 
get in. 

In Tientsin he secured quarters in the British Concession, the 
houses of which were directly in the line of the Boxer shell-fire. 
These were terrible times indeed, with the fanatic Chinese sapping 
and mining with unlooked-for skill, and drawing ever nearer to the 
defenders. 

The photographer’s, private letters home made stirring reading. 
One night the wall of his room was rent by bursting shrapnel, and 
countless bullets from the shells flew in all directions, so that it 
was a marvel the man escaped with his life. “ Each night,” he 
wrote, “I took the precaution to haul my sofa behind some 
interior wall. For, you see, the houses were all brick; and one 
wall sufficed to explode the shrapnel by impact, while a second 
would stop all the dangerous flying fragments.” 

The relief of Tientsin and Pekin by the Allied Troops has passed 
into history—and of course with the troops went a small army of 
news photographers, each with a huge camera, which no doubt was 
often enough mistaken by the enemy for some new and specially 
terrible weapon of offence designed by the “ foreign devils ”’! 

One man calmly set up his tripod near the famous South Gate. 
which had to be blown up with dynamite—and, of course, he 
wanted a good picture, “with plenty of smoke in it,” of this 
perilous but picturesque event. 

But since wars are, happily, not every-day occurrences, the news 
photographer passes more peaceable but hardly less stirring inter- 
vals in depicting for the curious of all ages tiger and elephant 
hunts; or fantastic manners and ceremonies in the strangest 
corners of the earth. 

| have in mind a photographer who did a 24,000-mile tramp 
through Hindoostan solely that we might see, as with our own eyes, 
what an elephant-hunt, organized on an immense scale by the 
government of India, was really like. : -- 

The wild elephants of India are government property, and when 
tamed make valuable public servants. Thus they haul great field- 
guns over mountain passes like the Khyber, leading into Thibet ; 
and are otherwise used for commissariat and transport purposes. 

The wild herds are periodically rounded up and driven by 
beaters on tame “tuskers” into “kheddhas,” or staked enclosures 
made of the trunks of great trees. The scene as the trumpeting and 
screaming herd of monsters is driven against its will into the 
enclosure defies description, as the saying is; but is admirably 
depicted in a series of realistic photographs. 

Sometimes additional interest is given to the event by the 
presence of some member of the British royal family, surrounded 
by all the hereditary princes of India—Rajput and Mahratta lords 
with lineages going back 3000 years. 

It was on just such an occasion that the news photographer I 
have in mind took up his perch on the timber stockade above the 
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rolling, screaming masses of two hundred and eighty wild elephants. 
Whether he wanted to view the strange scene from a different 
standpoint, or was moved by sheer lust of danger, | know not. 

At any rate, watching his opportunity, the man raced nimbly 
into the stockade itself, and swarmed up a tree in the very centre 
of it, where he had prepared a bamboo platform for his great 
cumbersome camera. And from. this unique roost he and his all- 
seeing lenses looked down on the enraged captives as they surged 
back and forth, trumpeting madly in their wrath. 

That “ picture-man” was a pretty good example of them all. 
He is equally at home taking pot-luck and rice with low-caste 
shikaris at a tiger-hunt in the Bengal Sunderbund, or drinking tea 
at an imperial garden-party in Tokio. 

Such a man is never happy unless his routine changes violently, 
almost from day to day. [ have watched him and his kind 
swinging from crazy platforms on the crumbling walls of the 
Tower of David in Jerusalem, taking pictures of glowing crowds 
of pilgrims on their way to Easter worship in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. An hour or two later he was developing snap- 
shots of the Greek and Russian patriarchs of the Holy City, wash- 
ing the feet of the humblest, as their Master did nearly 2000 
years ago. The next season will see him crossing the boiling rapids 
of the Jhelum River in the Himalayas by a bridge composed of a 
single rawhide rope; or perhaps by a raft of inflated goatskins. 

And remember that the news photographer depends upon no 
mere hand camera, such as every tourist carries; the risks of 
failure after enormous expenditure of time, trouble, and money 
would be too great. Instead he carries a heavy tripod camera, 
with big glass plates—an affair with three important lenses. And 
frequently the operator takes three of these weighty mechanisms in 
order to make certain of his pictures. 

As to “ammunition,” this recorder of the world’s wonders will 
load up five or six dozen fragile glass plates on elephant, camel, 
mule, burro, or Andean llama; and trailing behind him—perhaps 
on the woolly heads of negro porters in Central Africa, in a region 
where all transport animals have been wiped out by the tse-tse fly— 
will come three or four big cases of reserve plates, each case 
weighing seventy-five pounds. 

One may imagine the self-denial such a man would have to prac- 
tise when quartered, say, with the Japanese army under Baron 
Nogi, who limited the equipment of every man in his service to the 
very small total of sixty-six pounds. 

Clearly, if the news photographer were a “literary person” he 
could write, not one book of adventure, but an entire library! He 
does, as a rule, take a mild interest in curios, of which he brings 
home an ethnological miscellany worthy of a national collection. 
You will see spears enough to equip a Congo tribe; telegraph drums 
from Thibet; bows and poisoned arrows from northern Australia ; 
Chinese bronzes of frightful grotesqueness; strange illuminated 
manuscripts; gorgeous shells and precious stones of every hue. 
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“Snap-shotting” the Pilgrims on their Way to Easter Worship 
in Jerusalem 








































































































In one corner the visitor may see an obliging leopard uplifting a 
card-tray, on the table is an elephant’s foot as a work-box. Relics 
of stirring big-game hunts, these, yet mere episodes and side issues 
in a busy man’s life. The walls will be found to be covered with 
barbaric shields and ornaments; luncheon is announced by deep 
notes from the great war-gong of King Thebaw of Burma; the 
children amuse themselves with crude viols and moon-banjos from 
Java. Baby plays with buffalo bells from far Siam. 

And in the case of one photographer I know, the only member 
of the family uninterested in it all appears to be his lonely wife. 

* He no sooner gets back from one trip.” she complains, “ than 
he is off on another. Sometimes,” she sighs, “I am afraid the 
children will forget how he looks!” 

One is not surprised to hear that one of these men has pictured 
the world’s most stirring doings in fully a hundred thousand 
photographs during the last decade. And some idea of their 
range may be gained when I mention that they include vistas of 
election-day crowds, snap-shotted with the operator astride the 
steel-girders of a hali-finished sky-seraper, four hundred and 
twenty feet above the street! 

From such a commission to one of picturing the historic Durbar 
of India is a change indeed. A hundred kings and princes were 
seen passing this way and that in silver towers on elephants of 
war, draped in cloth of gold. And the news photographer was in 
the thick of it all, upreared on a frail bamboo platform whose 
spidery legs were brushed by the gorgeous trapping of prancing 
Arabs and supercilious camels. 

And searce waiting to develop these glowing pictures, the man 
passed on to a state tiger-hunt, organized by the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, during which it was his pride to secure a snap-shot of 
“ Stripes ” himself, who, sorely wounded, charged back among the 
beaters. 

Then swiftly home and out into the wondrous Canyon of the 
Colorado, to picture its wonders, as well as those of the Yosemite 
and the Yellowstone. Such pictures were in part destined for the 
education of our children. And how this man’s labor turns their 
lessons into pleasure! In his pictures they look into the nests 
of our shyest birds, little dreaming of elaborate gear, such as tele- 
scopic ladders, and specially constructed cameras with mirrors 
and pneumatic tubes, which were necessary to get_ these photo- 
graphs, not forgetting the infinite patience and quick intelligence 
called for at every stage. 

And in the niidst of such “ peace work” there is news that 
Vesuvius is in violent eruption, pouring her flaming honey-colored 
lava streams down her purple flanks, just as the younger Pliny 
described the awful sight when the classic cities of old Rome were 
buried by that self-same voleano in cinders and lave d’aqua. 

Be sure that when the sublime spectacle is at its height our 
news photographer and his assistants are hastening over the 
flowering broom with their cameras and up the voleano’s flanks 
to the very lips of the crater. There he will record the thunder- 
ous explosions, the emissions of lava torrents, and the sinister 
opening up of screaming fumaroli, 


























Asama-Yama rewarding the Photographer's Courage with a 
tremendous Explosion 
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But, after all, it is in the recent great war that we see this 
servant of the public at his best—devoted, resourceful, determined 
at all costs to serve his millions of masters. And with no bombast 
nor deception, where deception might be so easy. This is especially 
remarkable in the American photographer. , 

An American photographer was held up by officers at Port 
Arthur for photographing in the trenches. Major Yamoaka, Baron 
Nogi’s chief of staff, telephoned for instructions. “If it be the 
American war-artist,” replied that scientific warrior, “let him geo 
anywhere.” 

One day some one asked the artist why he did not merely depict 
the great 11-inch mortar at rest, and then “ paint in on your nega- 
tive some dust and stuff, with a little dot ‘way up in the air:” 
The “ little dot ” was a 500-pound projectile from the monster siege- 
gun. Merely to go near the great weapon was extremely danger- 
ous, for the sorely distressed Russians were concentrating their 
fire on the famous “ Osaka Babe,’’ which was fast making their 
position untenable. 

“Yes, I suppose I could do that.” the photographer replied, 
“but then it would hardly be the real thing”; and with that tlie 
“ fanatic ” crept through those terrible trenches, hugging the huce 
camera that enabled him to serve “the people at home.” Heavy 
as it was, he tramped twenty miles a day with it, and, withal, 
he would write home an apology for the quality of his nega 
tives! 

“ They're not up to my standard,” he would say, naively. * The 
fact is, I couldn’t stand a foot farther back, because of the Rus- 
sian bullets. The Japs, too, were firing from every peep-hole. And 
then a dynamite explosion took place while I was inside the 
trench, shaking the earth like a voleano, and sending down hails 
of dirt. It was hell on every side.” 

And then a little side note: ‘* The wild geese are going south 
day and night and the winter is near. My top-coat is in Yoko- 
hama, but I guess plenty of shirts will replace it! I tell you | 
begin to feel new sympathy for the domestic grind of our women- 
folk, owing to my own daily routine of cooking and dish-washing. 

“ Washing up the other day, a Russian hundred-pounder came sv 
near that its gust nearly blew my cap off! It burst thirty fect 
behind me, driving a huge hole in the earth. I escaped the flying 
fragments, and kept one as a souvenir. I saw this big fellow come 
and snapped for him, but my camera was a trifle low. As it was I 
had but a second in which to snap and wink and duck!” 

What a pity some disinterested colleague was not at hand to 
snap-shot the camera-man as he stood photographing giant Japanese 
shells in sereaming flight, -with Russian “returns” bursting 
appallingly but a few yards from his slender tripod! 

But every man was just then intent on deadly duty; and only 
the best gunner of them all lost his head—and that in a dreadfully 
literal sense. Little wonder General Ichinohe wrote about the 
“ American picture-men ”: 

“They pursued their work in face of all the hardships endured 
by our private soldiers, and they hold a permanent place in the 
hearts of the officers of the Third Army.” 
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Real Estate at a Premium in the submerged District along the River-front 
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AFTER THE WORLD’S NEWS WITH A CAMERA 


A NEW PROFESSION AND ITS PERILS 
By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 








OME occupations there are which are ever filled with possi- 

bilities of excitement, with kaleidoscopic change, with 

thrilling romance and ever-present peril. One might name, 

for example, ivory-hunting on the Congo; collecting orchids 

up the Magdalena River in Colombia; deep-sea diving for 
pearls in Torres Straits, and for sponges in the Aigean; and, 
lastly, geographical exploration, both polar and tropical. 

To men engaged in these I would add the news photographer, 
who will risk his life for a film on the battle-field; among the 
smoking ruins of a city destroyed by earthquake or volcano; or 
on the untrodden glaciers of a new sky-piercing peak, just about 
to be conquered by some scientific expedition. 

A record of the world’s doings must lie by our coffee-cup at 
breakfast; and out of this demand sprang the great Associated 
Press, which has enveloped the world with its service, and brings 
into our purview, day by day, every phase of human activity. 
Such a demand will grow and be fed: yet how few of us realize 
the details of the work of meeting the demand! 

It was the eraving for news of human strife and endeavor that 
created the adventurous role of the war correspondent, who has 
brought vividly before us, in text and ‘illustration, the terrible 
reality of the battle- 
field for the last half- 
century. As the 


vivid the interest, how much more imperative the demand for 
photographs, when our own country. is battling on the sea, or our 
legions are fighting savages and pestilence in foreign lands! Or 
when a great queen is laid to rest with impressive pomp, and her 
successor crowned with regal circumstance in a historie abbey a 
thousand years old, and in the presence of an imposing throng! 
Or when a mighty upheaval pours lakes of fire from a Mount Pelée; 
when one of our own great cities like San Francisco, or a neighbor 
like Kingston, is devastated by earthquake and fire through dread 
seismic disturbance; when two world powers like Russia and 
Japan put a million men in the field to battle for empire! When 
such things as these happen we must have them pictured as well 
as graphically described. Hence a newcomer among the adven- 
turers who serve us—the news photographer. A moment’s reflee- 
tion will show that this man runs far graver risk of his life, say 
on the field of battle, than his literary colleague. The latter ean 
get admirable material at second hand—probably more accurate 
material than if he himself crouches on the firing line. But not 
even the much-vaunted “telephoto lens” will render clearly the 
shock of charging battalions. The news photographer ‘must 
inevitably risk his life as war correspondent; he and his big 
camera make an ideal 

target for the enemy. 

Of the news pho- 





tographer it may be 





French say, “ L’appé- 
tit vient en man- 
geant”’; and it was 
during this period 
that there arose a 
demand for something 
more visual than even 
the most glowing war 
picture that could be 
penned by a. skilful 
correspondent, even on 
the firing line. 

This further  de- 
mand created the war 
artist; but as realism 
was always the cry, 
the camera itself 
could not long be kept 
from the forefront of 
battle. War photog- 
raphy, however, and 
news photography 
generally, were seri- 
ously hampered until 
gelatine dry plates 
were invented.  To- 
day we find picked 
troops of adventurous 
photographers radia- 
ting over the world in 
search of pictures for 
our popular journals, 
as well as for educa- 
tional Jantern-slides. 
scientific lectures, and 
the illustration of 
books. 

Thus, no important 
work of travel, 
whether dealing with 
the south pole, the 
mysterious highlands 
of Thibet, or the 
sources of the Nile, 
can hope for many 
readers unless the 
dangers and_ difficul- 








truly said that he is 
“born” and can 
never be “‘ made.” He 
must be a man of su- 
preme tact, a crack 
shot, a trained  ex- 
plorer, able to take 
charge of his own 
caravan, and to con- 
trol men. He must 
be a person of some 
polish, too, for he 
may be attached to 
_ the staff of a distin- 
guished commander, 
whose movements his 
camera will record, 
possibly for the bene- 
fit of the public of all 
nations. 

For this reason, if 
for no other, the news 
photographer must 
cultivate the knack 
of the persona grata. 
He and his big stereo- 
scopic camera stand 
idly waiting for hire 
from day to day, and 
he knows not the hour 
when he will be des- 
patched to the utter- 
most ends of the 
earth, where, if suffer- 
ing and anguish exist, 
he must ° naturally 
share in them as a 
temporary resident at 
least. Such incidents 
he regards as “all in 
the day’s work.” 

Directly after 
Dewey’s memorable 
morning in Manila 
Bay a news photogra- 
pher set off for the 














ties of the expedition 


Philippines. And 





are brought clearly be- 
fore the reader’s mind 
by means of _ photo- 
graphs of every note- 
worthy episode — en 
route. 

It is clear that not all of us may travel where we will, because 
business, family, or other ties keep us at home, save for hardly 
snatched vacations; but that we are interested in the world’s 
wonders and doings admits of no denial. We have heard of 
Pyramids up the Nile, old as time itself; of marvellous old cathe- 
drals; of mammoth caves, colossal falls, and other natural wonders; 
of historic places and noted persons. At mere photo-pictures of 
these we gaze with real interest. But how much keener and more 


In the Yosemite Valley. The Picture’s the Thing, not the Risk 


often enough he had 
to throw down with 
no gentle hands his 
huge thirty-five-pound 
samera and lend a 
hand with a rifle 
when one of our soldiers dropped at his side, a mark for some 
Filipino bullet. And the pictures he made in the very thick of 
the fight, showing our soldiers at close quarters, firing from behind 
breastworks, and charging across open fields—these marked a new 
era in war photography. 

And let me now shift the scene to Tientsin and Pekin, where 
the sacrosanct representatives of the greatest nations on earth 
were audaciously besieged by “ Boxers.” When white traders, 
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missionaries, and others were streaming away from the beleaguered 
town, a news photographer was moving heaven and earth to 
get in. 

In Tientsin he secured quarters in the British Concession, the 
houses of which.were directly in the line of the Boxer shell-fire. 
These were terrible times indeed, with the fanatic Chinese sapping 
and mining with unlooked-for skill, and drawing ever nearer to the 
defenders. 

The photographer’s private letters home made stirring reading. 
One night the wall of his room was rent by bursting shrapnel, and 
countless bullets from the shells flew in all directions, so that it 
was a marvel the man escaped with his life. “ Each night,” he 
wrote, “I took the precaution to haul my sofa behind some 
interior wall. For, you see, the houses were all brick; and one 
wall sufficed to explode the shrapnel by impact, while a second 
would stop all the dangerous flying fragments.” 

The relief of Tientsin and Pekin by the Allied Troops has passed 
into history—and of course with the troops went a small army of 
news photographers, each with a huge camera,.which no doubt was 
often enough mistaken by the enemy for some new and specially 
terrible weapon of offence designed by the “ foreign devils”! 

One man calmly set up his tripod near the famous South Gate. 
which had to be blown up with dynamite—and, of course, he 
wanted a good picture, “with plenty of smoke in it,” of this 
perilous but picturesque event. 

But since wars are, happily, not every-day occurrences, the news 
photographer passes more peaceable but hardly less stirring inter- 
vals in depicting for the curious of all ages tiger and elephant 
hunts; or fantastic manners and ceremonies in the strangest 
corners of the earth. 

I have in mind a photographer who did a 24,000-mile tramp 
through Hindoostan solely that we might see, as with our own eyes, 
what an elephant-hunt, organized on an immense scale by the 
government of India, was really like. , 

The wild elephants of India are government property, and when 
tamed make valuable public servants. Thus they haul great field- 
guns over mountain passes like the Khyber; leading into Thibet; 
and are otherwise used for commissariat and transport purposes. 

The wild herds are periodically rounded up and driven by 
beaters on tame “ tuskers” into “ kheddhas,” or staked enclosures 
made of the trunks of great trees. The scene as the trumpeting and 
screaming herd of monsters is driven against its will into the 
enclosure defies description, as the saying is; but is admirably 
depicted in a series of realistic photographs. 

Sometimes additional interest is given to the event by the 
presence of some member of the British royal family, surrounded 
by all the hereditary princes of India—Rajput and Mahratta lords 
with lineages going back 3000 years. 

It was on just such an occasion that the news photographer I 
have in mind took up his perch on the timber stockade above the 
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rolling, screaming masses of two hundred and eighty wild elephants 
Whether he wanted to view the strange scene from a dilTerent 
standpoint, or was moved by sheer lust of danger, | know not. 

At any rate, watching his opportunity, the man raced nimbly 
into the stockade itself, and swarmed up a tree in the very centre 
of it, where he had prepared a bamboo platform for his great 
cumbersome camera. And from this unique roost he and his all 
seeing lenses looked down on the enraged captives as they surged 
back and forth, trumpeting madly in their wrath. 

That “ picture-man” was a pretty good example of them all. 
He is equally at home taking pot-luck and rice with low-caste 
shikaris at a tiger-hunt in the Bengal Sunderbund, or drinking tea 
at an imperial garden-party in Tokio. 

Such a man is never happy unless his routine changes violently, 
almost from day to day. I have watched him and his kind 
swinging from crazy platforms on the erumbling walls of the 
Tower of David in Jerusalem, taking pictures of glowing crowds 
of: pilgrims on their way to Easter worship in the Chureh of the 
Holy Sepulchre. An hour or two later he was developing snap 
shots of the Greek and Russian patriarchs of the Holy City, wash- 
ing the feet of the humblest, as their Master did nearly 2000 
years ago. The next season will see him crossing the boiling rapids 
of the Jhelum River in the Himalayas by a bridge composed of a 
single rawhide rope: or perhaps by a raft of inflated goatskins. 

And remember that the news photographer depends upon no 
mere hand camera, such as every tourist carries; the risks of 
failure after enormous expenditure of time, trouble, and money 
would be too great. Instead he carries a heavy tripod camera, 
with big glass plates—an affair with three important lenses. And 
frequently the operator takes three of these weighty mechanisms in 
order to make certain of his pictures. 

As to “ammunition,” this recorder of the world’s. wonders will 
load up five or six dozen fragile glass plates on elephant, camel, 
mule, burro, or Andean Hama; and trailing behind him—perhaps 
on the woolly heads of negro porters in Central Africa, in a region 
where all transport animals have been wiped out by the tse-tse tly 
will come three or four big cases of reserve plates, each case 
weighing seventy-five pounds. 

One may imagine the self-denial such a man would have to prac 
tise when quartered, say, with the Japanese army under Baron 
Nogi, who limited the equipment of every man in his service to the 
very small total of sixty-six pounds. 

Clearly, if the news photographer were a “ literary person” he 
could write, not one book of adventure, but an entire library! He 
does, as a rule, take a mild interest in curios, of which he brings 
home an ethnological miscellany worthy of a national collection. 
You will see spears enough to equip a Congo tribe; telegraph drums 
from Thibet; bows and poisoned arrows from northern Australia: 
Chinese bronzes of frightful grotesqueness; strange illuminated 
manuscripts; gorgeous shells and precious stones of every hue. 
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“Snap-shotting” the Pilgrims on their Way to Easter Worship 
in Jerusalem 































































In one corner the visitor may see an obliging leopard uplifting a 
card-tray, on the table is an elephant’s foot as a work-box. Relies 
of stirring big-game hunts, these, yet mere episodes and side issues 
in a busy man’s life. The walls will be found to be covered with 
barbaric shields and ornaments; luncheon is announced by deep 
notes from the great war-gong of King Thebaw of Burma; the 
children amuse themselves with crude viols and moon-banjos from 
Java. Baby plays with buffalo bells from far Siam. 

And in the case of one photographer I know, the only member 
of the family uninterested in it all appears to be his lonely wife. 

“He no sooner gets back from one trip.” she complains, * than 
he is off on another. Sometimes,” she sighs, “1 am afraid the 
children will forget how he looks!” 

One is not surprised to hear that one of these men has pictured 
the world’s most stirring doings in fully a hundred thousand 
photographs during the last decade. And some idea of their 
range may be gained when I mention that they include vistas of 
election-day crowds, snap-shotted with the operator astride the 
steel-girders of a half-finished sky-seraper, four hundred and 
twenty feet above the street! 

From such a commission to one of picturing the historic Durbar 
of India is a change indeed. A hundred kings and princes were 
seen passing this way and that in silver towers on elephants of 
war, draped in cloth of gold. And the news photographer was in 
the thick of it all, upreared on a frail bamboo platform whose 
spidery legs were brushed by the gorgeous trapping of prancing 
Arabs and supercilious camels. 

And scarce waiting to develop these glowing pictures, the man 
passed on to a state tiger-hunt, organized by the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, during which it was his pride to secure a snap-shot of 
“Stripes” himself, who, sorely wounded, charged back among the 
beaters. 

Then swiftly home and out into the wondrous Canyon of the 
Colorado, to picture its wonders, as well as those of the Yosemite 
and the Yellowstone. Such pictures were in part destined for the 
edueation of our children, And how this man’s labor turns their 
lessons into pleasure! In his pictures they look into the nests 
of our shyest birds, little dreaming of elaborate gear, such as tele- 
scopic ladders, and specially constructed cameras with mirrors 
and pneumatic tubes, which were necessary to get these photo- 
graphs, not forgetting the infinite patience and quick intelligence 
called for at every stage. 

And in the midst of such “ peace work” there is news that 
Vesuvius is in violent eruption, pouring her flaming honey-colored 
lava streams down her purple flanks, just as the younger Pliny 
described the awful sight when the classie cities of old Rome were 
buried by that self-same voleano in cinders and lave d’aqua. 

Be sure that when the sublime spectacle is at its height our 
news photographer and his assistants are hastening over the 
flowering broom with their cameras and up the voleano’s flanks 
to the very lips of the crater. There he will record the thunder- 
ous explosions, the emissions of lava torrents, and the sinister 
opening up of screaming fumaroli. 
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Asama-Yama rewarding the Photographer’s Courage with a 
tremendous Explosion 
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But, after all, it is in the recent great war that we see this 
servant of the public at his best—devoted, resourceful, determined 
at all costs to serve his millions of masters. And with no bombast 
nor deception, where deception might be so easy. This is especially 
remarkable in the American photographer. 

An American photographer was held up by officers at Port 
Arthur for photographing in the trenches. Major Yamoaka, Baron 
Nogi’s chief of staff, telephoned for instructions. “If it be the 
American war-artist,” replied that scientific warrior, “ let him go 
anywhere.” 

One day some one asked the artist why he did not merely depict 
the great 1l-inch mortar at rest, and then “ paint in on your nega- 
tive some dust and stulf, with a little dot ‘way up in the air?” 
The * little dot ” was a 500-pound projectile from the monster siege- 
gun. Merely to go near the great weapon was extremely dange1 
ous, for the sorely distressed Russians were concentrating their 
fire on the famous “ Osaka Babe,” which was fast making their 
position untenable. 

“Yes, [ suppose I could do that,’ the photographer replied, 
“but then it would hardly be the real thing”; and with that the 
“ fanatic ” crept through those terrible trenches, hugging the huge 
camera that enabled him to serve “the people at home.” Heavy 
as it was, he tramped twenty miles a day with it, and, withal, 
he would write home an apology for the quality of his nega- 
tives! 

“ They're not up to my standard,” he would say, naively. “ The 
fact is, 1 couldn’t stand a foot farther back, because of the Rus- 
sian bullets. The Japs, too, were firing from every peep-hole. And 
then a dynamite explosion took place while I was inside the 
trench, shaking the earth like a volcano, and sending down hails 
of dirt. It was hell on every side.” 

And then a little side note: * The wild geese are going south 
day and night and the winter is near. My top-coat is in Yoko- 
hama, but I guess plenty of shirts will replace it! I tell you I 
begin to feel new sympathy for the domestie grind of our women- 
folk, owing to my own"daily routine of cooking and dish-washing. 

“Washing up tlte other day, a Russian hundred-pounder came so 
near that its gust nearly blew my cap off! It burst thirty feet 
behind me, driving a huge hole in the earth. I escaped the flying 
fragments, and kept one as a souvenir. I saw this big fellow come 
and snapped for him, but my camera was a trifle low. As it was I 
had. but a second in which to snap and wink and duck!” 

What a pity some disinterested colleague was not at hand to, 
snap-shot the camera-man as he stood photographing giant Japanese 
shells in screaming flight, with Russian “returns” bursting 
appallingly but a few yards from his slender tripod! 

But every man was just then intent on deadly duty; and only 
the best gunner of them all lost his head—and that in a dreadfully 
literal sense. Little wonder General Ichinohe wrote about the 
* American picture-men ”: 

“They pursued their work in face of all the hardships endured 
by our private soldiers, and they hold a permanent place in the 
hearts of the officers of the Third Army.” 
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With a Horse’s Back for unsteady Platform in rugged 
Palestine 












































































the ‘ Big Four” Bridge 



































Real Estate at a Premium in the submerged District along the River-front 


LOUISVILLE UNDER WATER 


JANUARY FLOODS ROSE HIGH IN THE OHIO VALLEY, DESTROYING PROPERTY VALUED AT MANY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. HEAVY DAMAGE 
WAS DONE IN LOUISVILLE, IN CINCINNATI, AND IN OTHER CITIES, AND MANY PERSONS WERE DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES 
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THE FUTURE OF RAPID 


The peculiar physical characteristics of Manhattan Island, and the relationship that the other boroughs which make up New York Cty bea 
for the construction of subways, tunnels, and bridges which will connect Manhattan Island not only with the outlying boroughs But w 
already under construction or projected. The subway system has proved to be such a success that its extension and the coustrigtion 
contemplated, and conveys an excellent idea of the many lines of communication which are to be established between Mauhattan Is and 
passengers to travel from San Francisco to the heart of New YorkGity, | 
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RAPID) TRANSIT IN NEW YORK 


sp New York Cty bear to it, make the solution of rapid-transit prob‘ems a municipal necessity. Realizing this, the most elaborate plans have been framed 
tying boroughs But with the mainland of New Jersey. At present, the construction of tunnels is engrossing most attentio1, and fourteen of them are 
and the coustrigtion of connecting lines are planned and assured. The drawing presented above shows accurately both the work accomplished and that 
een Manhattan Tpland and the territory about it. The magnitude of these plans may be appreciated when it is stated that their completion will permit 
rt of New York ety, or even to the end of Long Island, without once leaving their cars 
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A STORY IN FOUR PARTS—PART II 


III 

AUGHTER and song and merry games—for to-morrow Peter 
Iljitch’s son, the officer, returned to St. Petersburg, and 
friends had gathered to say good-by. Uniforms and gay 
frocks were scattered about in the open glades and 
meadows, under the purple and gold of the autumn 
foliage and in the sapphire clearness of the woodland ways. 
As the red wintry sunset faded and the stars moved by 
in the heavens, they set off fireworks—rockets that burst with a 
loud report, star-mines and pinwheels. <A. stifling smoke crept 
under the great old trees that stood there so earnestly watching; 
and when they started the Bengal lights, hurrying figures were 

changed to ghosts—to fluttering, flitting shadows! 

Commissioner “ Pike,’ who had quenched his thirst at din- 
ner, gazed indulgently at the gay throng, strutted comically 
about among the ladies, and enjoyed himself. And when presently 
he heard the Governor’s voice close beside him in the smoky dark- 
ness, he was taken with a wild desire to kiss him on the shoulder, 
to hug him carefully—or any little thing of the kind—as an expres- 
sion of his devotion. Instead of this, however, he laid his hand 
on the left breast of his uniform, threw away a cigarette he had 
just lighted, and said, “ Ah, your Excellency, what a charming 
i) 3 ieee 

“Listen, Illawion Wassiljevitch!” interrupted the Governor, 
with a suppressed growl. “ Why do you always set these spies 
here? What does it mean?” 

“Some rascal might plan an attack on your Excellency’s sacred 
person,” said “the Pike,” with deep emotion and laying both 
hands on his heart. “ And then, besides, ... it is my duty!” 

Popping of fire-crackers, shrieks of terror, and loud laughter 
drowned his words—then a sudden rain fell, extinguishing the red 
and green fires which had illuminated the smoky darkness and 
made the Governor’s buttons and epaulettes shine out. 

“JT know the reason, Illawion Wassiljevitch—that is, I think 
I can guess it. But I think it can hardly be serions.” 

“It is most exceedingly serious, your Excellency! The whole 
town is talking of it. Astonishing how busily they talk about it! 
I have already arrested three men, but they were the wrong ones.” 

A fresh outburst of firing and gay shouts interrupted him, and 
when the noise had subsided the Governor had gone. 

After supper they all drove off, marshalled by the young Assist- 
ant Commissioner. Everything—the fireworks which he had seen 
from behind the trees, the carriages, and the people—seemed to 
him extraordinarily lovely, and his own fresh voice astonished him 
with its beauty and its power. “The Pike” was horribly drunk, 
cracked jokes, laughed, and even sang the first few bars of the 
Marseillaise— 

“ Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” ... 








At last they had all gone. ‘“ What are you worrying about so, 
father?” said the lieutenant, laying his hand on Peter Iljitch’s 
shoulder with patronizing kindliness. The Governor was very 
much loved by his family, and the Governor’s lady even feared 
_him a trifle; but they all felt that he had aged sadly in these last 
few weeks, and their fondness was not without a tinge of contempt. 

“Nonsense! Nothing but nonsense!” answered Peter Iljitch, 
hesitatingly. For some reasons he would gladly have unburdened 
himself to his son, but then again their views differed so radically 
that he had feared this explanation. Yet now this very difference 
of opinion might be of use. 

“The thing is this, you see,” he continued, with some embarrass- 
ment, “ this trouble with the workmen makes me somewhat uneasy.” 
Their eyes met square, but the son’s face was blank with astonish- 
ment as he dropped his hand from his father’s shoulder, saying, 


“But I thought you had your ‘honorable mention’ from St. 
Petersburg!” 

“Certainly—and it pleased me very much. And yet... 
Aljosha!” He gazed into his son’s fine eyes with the clumsy 
tenderness of a stern old man. “They aren't Turks, after all, 
are they? They’re as much Russians as we—their names are 
Ivan and Peter like ours. And yet I treated them like Turks! 


‘Hm! How does the thing strike you now?” 


& 


“Tt strikes me that you are a revoluticnist!” 

“ But they wear the cross upon their breasts, Aljosha! And I ”’— 
he raised his finger—‘ I ordered them to fire at those crosses!” 

“As far as I’ve seen you, father, you’ve never shown any 
particular religious scruples before. What have the crosses to do 
with it? That might be a telling point if you were addressing 
your regiment in the square, or for some such occasion, but .. .” 

“To be sure! Of course!” agreed the Governor, hastily, “ the 
crosses are aside from the argument. The point I want to make 
is this—that they are fellow beings, do you understand, Aljosha? 
fellow countrymen! Yes, if I were some German now, called 
August Karlovitch Schlippe-Detmold! ... but my name is Peter— 
and Iljitch besides!” 

The lieutenant’s voice was rather dry. “ You have such distorted 
notions, father! What have the Germans to do with this affair? 
And then, for that matter, haven’t Germans shot down Germans, 
and Frenchmen the French—and so on? Why shouldn’t Russians 
fire on Russians? As a representative of the government, you 
certainly know that law and order must be supported at all costs; 
and whoever it may be who disturbs them, the same rule applies. 
If I were the guilty one, it would be your duty to have me shot 
down like a Turk!” 

“That’s true,” said the Governor, nodding thoughtfully and be- 
ginning to pace the floor, “that’s quite true!” And then he 
stopped. “ But they were driven by hunger, Aljosha. If you 
could have seen them!” . 

“There were the peasants in Sensivjejvo; they rose because they 
were famished, too . . . but that didn’t keep you from giving them 
a good dose of the knout!” 

* Flogging is a very different thing from— That fool laid them 
all out ina row! Like game at the end of a hunt! And I looked 
at their poor thin legs and thought, ‘ These legs will never walk 
again!’ You cannot understand, Alexey! Of course, as a matter 
of state, an executioner is a necessity—but to be the executioner!” 

“What are you talking about, feather?” 

“T know—I feel it—they will kill me yet! It’s not that I fear 
death.” The Governor raised his gray head and looked steadily 
at his son. “ But I know ... they will surely kill me! I never 
understood before; I only thought, ‘what is it all about?” He 
stretched his powerful fingers and then doubled them into a fist. 
“But now I understand; they mean to kill me! Don’t laugh; you 
are young yet: but I have felt death to-day—here in my head. 
Yes, in my head!” 

“ Father, I beg of you send for the Cossacks! Demand a body- 
guard! They’ll grant you anything! I beg of you as your son, 
and I ask it in the name of Russia, to whom your life is precious!” 

“ And who is to kill me but this same Russia? And why should 
I have the Cossacks? . . . To defend me from Russia—in the name 
of Russia! And, after all, could Cossacks, spies or guards, save a 
man with death branded on his forehead? You’ve been drinking a 
good deal this evening, Alexey, but you are sober enough to under- 
stand this: I feel the hand of death! Even there in the storehouse 
where they laid the bodies I felt it; yet then I did not realize 
what it was. This I’ve just been telling you, about crosses and 
Russians, is nonsense, of course—has nothing to do with the thing. 
But do you see this handkerchief?” Eagerly he drew a handker- 
chief from his pocket, unfolded it, and held it up for inspection 
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like a conjurer. “Alexey Petrovitch, now look here!” He waved 
it hastily, and a subtle perfume was wafted to the lieutenant, 
who sat there looking anxious. ‘ There, you doubting scientist, 
you fin-de-siécle thinker! You believe in nothing, but I believe 
in the old law: Blood for blood! You will see!” 

“Father; send in your resignation and travel.” 

He seemed to have expected this advice and was not at all sur- 
prised. ‘ No—not for the world,” he answered firmly; “ you can 
see for yourself that would be tantamount to flight. Nonsense! 
Not for the world!” 

“ Forgive me, father, but you 
lieutenant cocked his head and 
don’t know really what to think. Mother groans and you talk 
of death—and what is it all about? I’m ashamed of you, father! 
I've always considered you a man of discernment and force, and 
now you're like a child or a hysterical woman. Forgive me! But 
I cannot understand it at all!” 

He himself was not in the least hysterical, nor in the slightest 
degree womanish—this handsome young fellow, with his fresh 
smooth-shaven face and the calm finished manner of a man who 
not only respects himself, but reveres himself! He always seemed 
to be the sole individual in a crowd; and you must be a most dis- 
tinguished person (a General at the very least) to have him aware 
of. you, and to make him overcome that slight constraint and re- 
serve that the average public inspired in him. He was a good 
swimmer and loved the sport, and when he went to the baths on the 
Neva, in the summer time, he noted bis own perfect symmetry as 
coolly and complacently as though he were quite alone. One day a 
Chinaman appeared at the baths, and every one stared at him—some 
with a sneaking curiosity, and some quite openly and unabashed. 
He alone did not vouchsafe him a glance—considering himself far 
more interesting and more important than any Chinaman... . 
Everything in the world was clear and simple to him; everything 
could be reduced to a formula, and he knew that with the Cossacks 
things would certainly go better than without the Cossacks. 

His reproaches had a ring of righteous indignation, oniy tem- 
pered by politeness and the fear of wounding the old man’s vanity. 
All this that his father had told him was not entirely unexpected. 
He had always known him to be a dreamer. But it struck him as 
something coarse, barbarous, atavistic. ‘Crosses! Blood for 
blood! Ivan and Peter!’ How absurd it all was! 

* You’re a poor stick of a Governor, even if they have given you 
an ‘honorable mention,” thought he, slowly, as he scanned his 
father’s figure with his handsome eyes... . 

“ Well, what is it, father; are you vexed with me?” 

“No,” answered the Governor, simply, “1 am grateful for your 
sympathy, and you'll do well to quiet your mother. As to myself 
I am perfectly convinced! I’ve explained my impressions to you 
We shall see 


seem so unreasonable!” The 
shrugged his shoulders. “I 





now. This is my view of it, and yours is different. 
which is correct! But now, be off to bed. It’s time you went to 
sleep—” 
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“T'm not tired yet; sha’n’t we take a turn in the garden?” 

“That suits me. 

They went out into the darkness and disappeared from each 
other’s view—only their voices and an occasional hasty touch dis 
turbing their sense of a strange, all-embracing loneliness. The 
stars, on the other hand, were numberless and sparkled in bright 
companionship, and when they reached the open, out from under 
the close-set trees, Alexey Petrovitch could distinguish at his side 
the tall, heavy silhouette of his father. The night, the air, and 
the stars had called up a tenderer feeling for the dark shadowy 
presence, and he repeated his reassuring explanations. ‘ Yes, yes,” 
answered Peter Iljitch from time to time, though it was not quite 
clear whether he agreed or not. 

“ But how dark it is!” said Alexey Petrovitch, and stood still 
They had come to a shady walk where the darkness was com 
plete. ‘“* You should have lanterns put here, father!” 

“What for’ Tell me—” 

They both stood still, and now that the sound of their steps was 
hushed, the loneliness reigned unbroken—unbounded. 

* Well, what is it?” asked Alexey Petrovitch, impatiently. 

* Does this darkness mean anything to you?” 

* Dreaming again!” thought the lieutenant, and observed with 
jaunty gayety, “It means that you are not to wander about here 
alone! Anywhere in these woods they might have laid an am 
bush.” 

“ An 


ambush! Yes, that’s what the darkness tells me_ too 
Imagine! Behind each one of these trees sits a man—an invisible 
man—watching! So many men—forty-seven—as many as we killed 
that day! And they sit there and hear what I say—and spy!” 

The lieutenant had grown nervous. He searched the darkness 
round about and took a step forward. “ How unnecessary to excite 
yourself so!” he exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“No, but wait a moment!” The son started as he felt a light 
touch of the hand. ‘ Picture to yourself that everywhere—there 
in the town even, and wherever [ go, they are lying in wait. If I 
walk, he walks too; and watches me! Or I get into the carriage, 
and a man passes and pullstoff his cap; he is spying on me!” 

The darkness grew sinister, and the invisible. speaker's voice 
sounded strange and distant. 

“That will do, father, let’s go!” said the lieutenant, striding 
hastily off without waiting for his father. 

You see now, my dear hoy!” came in Peter Iljiteh’s deep voice 
with a startling ring of mockery. ‘“ You wouldn't believe me. when 
I told you! There he sits in your own head!” 

The lights in the house seem so far and dim that the lieutenant 
feels a mad impulse to run. If he might only reach ihem! ... He 
almost doubts his own courage, and at the same time develops a 
feeling of respect for his father, who strides so calmly along 
through the darkness. 

But fear and respect both vanish as soon as he enters the well 
lighted rooms; and nothing remains but the impression of rage 





“Listen,” interrupted the Governor, with a suppressed growl: “Why do you always set these spies here? 
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What does it mean?” 





against his father, who will not listen to the voice of reason, and 
refuses the Cossack guard with the stubbornness of senility! 


IV 

Summer and winter the Governor rose at seven, had his cold 
tub, drank his milk, and took his two-hour walk, no matter what 
the weather. The Governor had given up smoking early in life, 
hardly drank at all, and at fifty-six years, for all his white hair, he 
was as sound and fresh as a stripling. His teeth were even, power- 
ful. The eyes were a bit puffy, but full of fire still; and his great 
fleshy old nose bore the marks of his glasses. He never wore a pinz- 
nez, but for reading or writing used a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles with powerful lenses. 

In the country he busied himself very much with his garden. 
He cared very little for flowers or the purely wsthetic side of 
horticulture, but had built fine conservatories and a forcing, house 
where he cultivated peaches. Since the day of the catastrophe he 
had only glanced into the hothouse one single time, and then had 
come hastily away; there was something so pleasant, so peaceful ; 
and consequently so grievous, in the warm, damp air. 

The greater part of his days when he was not busy in town he 
spent in the vast park, pacing with firm direct steps down the 
long green avenues. Now and again lively and _ interesting 
thoughts came to him, never with any particular sequence, and 
wandered through his brain like an unshepherded flock. And some- 
times for hours he strode along, lost in thought and oblivious to 
his surroundings; yet could not have told what matters he had 
been pondering. Occasionally he was made aware of a deep and 
mighty working of his soul; at times tormenting, at times exalt- 
ing, but to what it all tended he never understood. And only his 
changing moods, from grave to gay, from tender to severe, gave 
index in his character of this mysterious, secret expansion in the 
depths of his being. Since the catastrophe his moods (no matter 
what his clearer thoughts might be) had been gloomy, wild, hope- 
less; and whenever he woke from his deep brooding he felt that he 
passed this interval through a long and horrible night. 

In his youth he had once been cauglft by the-fierce current of a 
river, and almost drowned: and for years he carried the impress. 
on his soul of that strangling darkness, his faintness, the eager, 
greedy sucking depths. And what he now endured was that same 
feeling! 

One sunny windless morning, two days after his son’s departure, 
he was out again on the avenue, pacing in silent thought. The 
yellow leaves that had fallen in the night had already been swept 
away, and across the marks of the broom the tracks of his large 
feet with their high heels and broad square soles showed clear— 
deep pressed into the soil; as though to the weight of the man 
himself had been added the burden of his ponderous thought, 
pressing him to the earth! Now and again he paused, and over his 
head in the tangle of sunlit branches was heard the rhythmie 
hammer of a woodpecker. Once while he stood still, a little squir- 
rel ran across the path. He darted from tree to tree like a fluffy 
ball of red fur. ; 

“They will certainly kill me with a revolver—you can buy 
such good revolvers now,” he thought. ‘ They don’t understand 
much about bombs here yet, and then bombs are only for the man 
who runs; Aljosha, for instance—when he is made Governor they'll 
kill him with a bomb!” thought Peter Iljitch, and his bearded 
lip curled with a slight ironical smile, though his eyes were fixed 
and gloomy. “I wouldn’t run—no, bad as it is, I wouldn't 
run!” 

He halted and brushed a cobweb from his fatigue jacket. “A 
pity, though, that no one will ever know of my notion of honor 
and my pluck. They know all the rest, but that they can never 
know. They'll shoot me down like any old scoundrel. Too bad! 
But there’s nothing for it. I sha’n’t speak of it! Why try to 
rouse the Judge’s pity? It’s not honorable to work on his feel- 
ings—his position is hard enough at the best—and now they come 
and whine for merey! I am a man of honor, I tell you—hon- 
orable!” 

It was the first time he had thought of a Judge; and he won- 
dered how he had happened to think of it. It came to him as if 
the question had long ago been settled, as though he had slept; 
and in his dreams some one had explained most convineingly all 
the necessary details about the Judge, and when he awoke he had 
forgotten the particulars, but only remembered that there was a 
Judge—a law-abiding Justice, panoplied with authority, and en- 
compassed with threatening might! And now, after the first mo- 
ment of astonishment, he met the thought of this unknown Judge as 
though he were an old and valued friend. . . . “ Aljosha could never 
understand that! According to him everything must be ‘ for 
reasons of state.’ But what sort of statesmanship was that— 
shooting a hungry mob! _ Interests of state demand that the 
starving be fed—and not shot at! He is young and inexperienced 
yet, and easily influenced.” . . . But before he had quite finished 
this complacent thought, he suddenly realized that he himself, and 
not Aljosha, had ordered the firing! .... The air suddenly grew 
close, and he heard (absurdly enough) a single roar of awful 
thunder—* Too late!” .... He was not sure whether it were 
simply a thought or a feeling, or if he had pronounced it. It rang 
on every side, and menaced him like lightning overhead. Then 
came a long time of bewilderment; hasty disbanding of thoughts, 
and painful shattering of ideas; finally, a calm so complete that 
it seemed indifference! te 

The windows of the forcing house twinkled in the sunshine 
among the trees, and the wild grape-vine’s red leaves glowed like 
blood-stains against the white angles of its walls. Following his 
custom, the Governor turned down the narrow path between the 
empty hotbeds and stepped into the forcing house. Only one 
workman was puttering about, old Jegor. 
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“Is the gardener not here?” . 

“No, your Excellency. He has gone to town for cuttings to- 
day; this is Friday.” 

“Aha! ... And is everything doing well? 

“ Thanks be!” 

The sunshine streamed through the open windows, driving out the 
close, heavy dampness. You felt how hot and strony the sun was, 
and yet how gentle—how beneficent! The Governor sat down, the 
light sparkling on the metal of his uniform. He undid his jacket, 
and, watching the old man attentively, said, * Weil, how goes it, 
Brother Tegor?” 

The old fellow answered this friendly but somewhat indefinite 
question with a polite smile. He stood up and rubbed his dirty 
hands together. “ Tell me, Jegor, 1 hear they’re going to kill me, 
on account of the workmen that time, you know!” Jegor kept 
on smiling politely, but no longer rubbed his hands; he hid them 
behind his back and was speechless. ‘* What do you think about 
it, my man; will they kill me or not? Can you read and write? ... 
Then tell me what you think. We two old fellows can talk it 
over frankly, can’t we?” .... 

Jegor shook his head until a lock of soft gray fell over his eyes, 
stared at the Governor, and answered, “ Who can tell? It may be 
so, Peter Iljitch!” 

* And who is to kill me?” 

“Why, the people, to be sure! * The Community,’ as they say in 
the village.” . 

* And what does the gardener think about it?” 

“T don’t know, Peter Ijitch ... T haven't heard.” 

Both sighed deeply. 

“Tt looks rather bad for us, doesn’t it, old fellow? ... But sit 
down!” 

Jegor did not accept the invitation and was silent. 

“And I thought I was doing the right thing! . the shooting, 
I mean. They were throwing stones, insulting me. They almost 
hit me!” 

“They only do that when they’s in trouble. The other day 
again on the marketplace a drunken man—an apprentice or some 
such thing, who knows—began to cry and ery; and then he picked 
up a stone, and bang! he let it fly! and only just because he 
was in trouble!” 

“They will kill me, and then they'll be sorry themselves,” said 
the Governor, thoughtfully, trying to call to his mind the face of 
his son, Alexey Petrovitch. 

“Sorry they'll surely be—that’s certain. ... Oh, how sorry 
they'll be! Bitter tears they'll shed!” 

A ray of hope dawned. 

“Then why do they want to kill me? ... That’s nonsense, old 
man!” 

The workman gazed wide-eyed into space, with veiled pupils and 
a rigid attitude. For an instant he seemed petrified; the soft folds 
of his worn cotton shirt, the fuzzy hair, the grimy hands, all seemed 
like an enchantment brought about by a skilful artist who had 
wrapped the hard stone in soft downy raiment. 

“Who can tell!” answered Jegor, without looking at him. “ The 
people seem to wish it! But don’t trouble about it any more, 
your Excellency. You know we have to have our foolish gossip. . . 
And they’ll take a long time, and talk; and then forget it them- 
selves!” 

The ray of hope vanished. 

What Jegor had said was nothing new, nor especially clever; but 
his words had a singular ring of conviction, like those dreams that 
came to the Governor as he paced his long, lonely avenues. The one 
phrase “ The people wish it,” was a clear expression of what Peter 
Iljitch had felt; it was convincing, irrefutable! But perhaps this 
strange conviction lay not so much in the words of Jegor as in his 
set look, his fuzzy hair, and his broad, earth-stained hands! And 
the sun still shone! 

“Well, good-by, Jegor.” 

“ Good health to you, Peter Iljiteh!” 

The Governor shrugged his shoulders, buttoned his coat, and 
pulled a rouble from his pocket. ‘ Here, take that, old man! Buy 
yourself something with it.” 

With a nod of thanks Jegor held out his old flat hand, where 
the silver balanced as on a roof. 

“What singular beings they are!” mused the Governor, as he 
strode down the walk in the flickering shade, his own figure 
checkered by sun and shadow as he went. “ Very strange crea- 
tures! ... They wear no wedding rings, and you can never tell 
whether they are married or not. . . . However, no! They do wear 
rings, but they are silver... or tin maybe! How odd! Tin 
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‘rings! ... These fellows get married and cannot even afford 


gold wedding rings for three roubles. What misery! I didn’t 
notice! those bodies in the store-room probably had tin rings on 
too. Yes, now I recollect; tin rings with a very thin band!” 

Lower and lower in ever-narrowing circles swung his fancy: 
like a hawk hovering over a field, and swooping down to pick up 
one small grain! : . . A wood-pecker hammered, a shrivelled leaf 
fell and floated away; and he himself floated off in a painful, 
troubled day-dream. ... A workman—his face is young and 
handsome, but in all the wrinkles black grime of toil has settled— 
iron filings that have eaten into the skin, and worn the hair 
prematurely. His broad mouth is hideously wide open... he 
screams! 

He is calling something. His shirt is torn over his chest, and 
he tears it yet more open—easily, noiselessly, like soft paper: 
baring his breast. His chest and half his throat are white; but 
above the line he is dark—as though his figure were like all other 
men’s, but they had put another sort of head upon it. 

“Why do you tear your shirt? It is horrible to see your naked 
body!” But the bare white breast is thrust wildly toward him, 
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“ Here, take it! Here 
it is! ... But give 
us justice! ... We 
want justice! . 

* But where shall I 
find justice? How 
siigular you are!” 

A woman speaks. “oe 

“The children are ai 
all dead! The chil- + 
dren are all dead! 
The children . . . the 
children . . . the chil- 
dren have all died!” 

“That is why it is 
so lonely down your 
lane!” 

“ The children! The 
children! The chil- 
dren are all dead! 
The children!” 

“But it is impos- 
sible that a_ child 
should die of hunger! 
A child ...a little 
creature who cannot 
even reach the cup- 
board - door itself! 
You do not love your 
children! If my child 
were hungry I should 
give it food! But you 
even wear tin rings!” 

“Ah! We wear 
iron rings! Our 
bodies are bound. Our 
souls are bound — we 
wear iron rings!” 

On the back-steps in 
the shade a maid was 
brushing Maria Pe- 
trovna’s. skirt. The 
kitchen windows stood 
open; one could see 
the cook in his spot- 
less jacket. It 
smelled of refuse . . 
it was dirty. “ What 
have I come to!” 
said the Governor 
in amazement... . 
“ Why, it’s the 
kitchen. What was I 
thinking of? Ah, 
yes! I wanted to see 
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the time! How soon 
will luncheon’ be 
ready? It’s early yet... ten o’clock.... But it seems to 
disturb them to have me here. ...1 must go!” And he turned 
into his accustomed path, and wandered up and down, thinking 
steadily. 

And the manner of his thought was one who fords a great and 
unknown river. Now the water reaches to his knees... he 
presses on! But finally sinks from sight; only to struggle up 
later, breathless and pale! ... He thought of his son Alexey 
Petrovitch—tried to think of his office and his affairs; but wher- 
ever he led his fancies they always harked back unexpectedly to 
the catastrophe, and burrowed there as in an inexhaustible mine. 
It seemed strange that nothing happening before that event 
had the power to hold his attention . .. the past all seemed so 
trivial, so superfluous! 

It was in the second year of his Governorship, some five vears 
ago, that he had ordered the knout for the peasants of Sensiv- 
jejvo. On that oceasion also he had received an “ honorable 
mention ” from the Minister; and from that event dated the rapid 
and glittering career of Alexey Petirovitch, who was regarded 
with some attention as the son of an energetic ard far-sighted 
man. He dimly remembered (it was so long ago) that the 
peasants had taken some grain from the proprietors by force, and 
he had come with a detachment of soldiers and police to restore 
it to the owners of the estates. The affair was nothing terrible, 
nothing threatening in itself, but rather farcical! 

‘The soldiers dragged away the sacks of grain, and the peasants 
lay down on them and were dragged too, amid the laughter and 
jeers of the force, to whom the whole thing was a huge lark! 
But the fellows began to shriek and fight; striking out and run- 
ning amuck against the fences—the walls—the soldiers! .. . One 
of them, torn from his sack of grain, fumbled silently in the 
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The bare white breast is thrust wildly toward him; “here, take it! here it 
‘ is!....but give us justice!” 
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grass, with his trem- 
at " ; bling hands, looking 


ik 5 " 7 for a stone to throw. 


4 Not’ a stone could he 
hunting till a_police- 
man, at a signal from 
his chief, kicked him 
violently, so that he 
fell and crawled away, 

But they all—these 
peasants — seemed to 
be made of wood. 
They were so clumsy, 
almost ereaking in 
their movements! .To 
turn one of them for- 
ward where he be- 
longed took two men. 
Then faced about, he 
was still uncertain 
where to look: and 
when he was finally 
settled he could not 
tear himself away 
again, so that it took 
two men to force him 
back. 

* Here, uncle, off 
with your clothes! 
Yowre going swim- 
ming!” 

* What?” asked the 
peasant, dumfound 
en. “Howl. ..«.al 
though the thing was 
so perfectly clear and 
simple. A rough hand 
loosened the single 
button, the clothes 
fell, and the lean, 
bare, peasant back 
stood out unabashed. 
They laid the lash on 
lightly, more as a 
threat than as a pun 
ishment, and the mood 
of the whole affair 
was simply comical. 
On the homeward 
march the — soldiers 
raised a jolly chorus, 
Drawn by G. W. Peters and those about the 
carts where the peas 
ants were bound 
winked = at them 
genially. 

It was autumn. Windswept clouds hung over the bare stubble 
fields, and they all marched off to the city to the light! But 
the village behind them still lay as before; under its depressing 
sky, in the midst of its dark, sodden, loamy fiqds with their 
short, spare stubble... . 

“The children are all dead! The children are all dead! 

The children! The children!” ... 


ey 


The gong sounded for luncheon. Its clear penetrating tones 
rang cheerily through the park. Abruptly the Governor faced 
about and glanced sharply at his watch. “Ten minutes to 
twelve!” He put the watch back and stood still. “ Disgraceful,” 
he cried in a rage, his mouth trembling with emotion. “ Dis- 
graceful! I’m almost afraid I’m a coward!” 

After luncheon he went to his study to look through the mail 
from town. Grumbling, and wool-gathering and blinking through 
his glasses, he sorted the envelopes; laying some aside and cutting 
others carefully, to skim through their contents. Presently he 
came upon a note in a narrow envelope of cheap thin paper, 
pasted over with yellow stamps of one kopek. He opened it as 
carefully as he had the others. When he laid the envelope to one 
side he unfolded the thin, ink-splotched sheet, and read— 

“ Butcher of our Children!” 

Whiter and whiter grew his face, and his dilated pupils stared 
through the thick convex glasses at the words— 

“ Butcher of our Children!” 

The letters were large, crooked and pointed, and terribly black: 
they staggered uncertainly across the rough coarse paper and 
cried— 

“ Butcher of our Children!” 

T'o be Continued, 


SCIENCE 


By Henry Jerome Stockard 


And brings the east and west to every door, 
With silent influence drawing more and more 
Into close brotherhood the tribes of men. 
She holds the trail of Pain to his secret den; 
The dim process of being dares explore, 
Spells slowly out on mountain, rock, and shore 


Ss leads the sea through hills of Darien. 





The syllables of God to mortal ken. 
She yet may sail from vague, cloud-builded piers, 

And lay along the darkness and the wind 

A cable vast which world to world shall bind: 
sreathless may catch the deep, slow speech of Mars, 
Now, haply, passing on from outer spheres 
The grave, tremendous message of the stars. 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA, ELLEN TERRY, 
AND A NEW “JEANNE D’ARC” 





By ey 2 


f is not to be gainsaid that Madame Alla Nazimova is the 
dramatic sensation of this season in New York. Her interpre- 
tation of two of [bsen’s most subtly and diversely conceived 
characters, Hedda Gabler and Nora Helmer, involves not only 
a rare gift of simulation, but, in the réle of Nora, remarkable 
appreciation of the dramatist’s intent. Add to this the lesser, but 
more surprising, fact that a year ago this actress spoke no English, 
yet now plays both parts in that tongue, and her achievement is 
amazing. In her native Russian, Madame Nazimova was a great 
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Drawn by O. E. Cesare 
Alla Nazimova as Ibsen’s “ Nora” 
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actress, and such was her power of dramatic delineation that 
hundreds of persons went to see her last year during her appear- 
ance with a company of her fellow countrymen when they could 
not understand a word of what was being spoken upon the stage. 
And the success which came to her then may, we hope, have been 
her incentive to learn English. New York, so often disappointed, 
yet so ready with appreciation, should certainly accept it as a 
reward. 

It would seem like stooping to very small things to criticise 
Madame Nazimoya’s English, but it is scarcely more than fair to 
this gifted woman to say that there are times when the English 
she has learned runs quite away with the English she thoroughly 
understands. ‘This, at times, renders her delivery of many lines, 
particularly in tense, impassioned scenes, almost unintelligible. As 
Hedda, her subdued voice and the comparative deliberateness of her 
diction during the greater part of the play enable her to suggest 
a singular command of the new language, but as Nora, the rapidity 
with which she takes many of the scenes, and the pitch to which 
her tones often rise, blur the words with unfortunate completeness. 
This, however, is a fault which is only of to-day; to-morrow will 
surely find it to have vanished. 

Madame Nazimova’s presentation of Hedda does arouse in at 
least one of its elements the question of faithfulness to Ibsen's 
intent. This is in her outward and visible sign of the Norwegian 
dyamatist’s morbid heroine. The Russian actress, with undoubted 
daring, seems to have flown directly in the face of thg author’s 
lines. Where one hears her referred to by the other characters 
as looking so well, so “ blooming,” one sees as the subject of this 
generous praise a woman of almost death-like pallor, one who is 
the very antithesis of “ blooming.” But this, too, is a ‘* manner- 
ism” of sorts, and quite negligible in marking the powerful de- 
lineation of the character. 

For all its grimness and gloom, the Russian’s portrayal is 
grotesquely fascinating. One cannot escape its influence. Madame 
Nazimova makes Hedda a veritable black panther; lithe, alert, soft- 
footed. As Nora she comes tripping upon the stage as merry as a 
grig, a carelessly happy little body who would have gone into a 
panic of terror at mere mention of a black panther. The change in 
character, in expression, in every feminine detail, is astounding. 
Throughout the performance of “A Doll’s House,” even in its 
powerful closing scene, Madame Nazimova gives no suggestion 
of her Hedda. When the tragedy of her life, the discovery of 
Helmer’s purely sensual attachment for her, overwhelms her, the 
art of her performance is unparalleled. Her awakening dawns in 
her face in such a way that the spoken lines are unnecessary. Now 
does she present still anothér woman, a young woman borne down 
with the sudden burden of years she has never realized, and stagger- 
ing up with her burden to bear it away alone. 

It is Madame Nazimova’s command of expression—her eyes, per- 
haps—which contributes so much to her characterizations. Her 
face is as variable as the sky. As Hedda it is all cloudiness, threat- 
ening, and sinister, with never a ray of sunlight. As Nora she is 
as radiant as an April day and as serenely unwarning of the 
clouds which swing up in startled flight across the sky. The feline 
in Hedda is the playfulness of the kitten in Nora, and one cannot 
find a more real, more appealing bit of acting than that of Madame 
Nazimova’s Nora in her gambols upon the floor with her children. 


Miss Julia Marlowe and Mr. FE. H. Sothern, following their 
week’s trial of Sudermann’s oppressive * John the Baptist ” at the 
Lyrie Theatre, made an experiment in the poetic drama, choosing 
for their purpose the “ Jeanne D’Arc” of Mr. Perey Mackaye, an 
American playwright and poet. Mr. Mackaye has cast the story 
of the Maid of Orleans in the form of a five-act play, ample in 
opportunities of spectacle and pageant. It is full of the clang of 
armor, the whir of momentous doings; and it is, en the whole, 
a smoothly contrived vehicle. The first act shows us Jeanne in the 
fields near Domremy, it Lorraine, where she hears voices and 
is made aware of holy presences. She is apprised that she must 
take the field to act as a savior for the French cause. Act II. shows 
us the interior of the castle of Charles VIT. at Chinon—here Jeanne 
discovers the Dauphin, asks for soldiers, and makes the acquaint- 
ance of the Duke D’Alengon (Mr. Sothern), an admirable and 
valiant gentleman, who supplies the play with what is called, I be- 
lieve, “ heart interest.” Act III. takes us to an open place outside 
the walls of Orleans during the attack on the Tournelles. After a 
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momentary repulse, the French arms prevail, 
under the heroic leadership of the ‘ Maid of 
God.” The two next acts hasten us toward the 
tragic climax, after we have observed the 
triumphant coronation of Ming Charles at 
Rheims. 

Mr. Mackaye’s play viewed as a whole lacks 
dramatic intensity; its movement is sluggish, 
and the joints creak somewhat. But it is digni- 
fied in conception, and the part of Jeanne, in 
particular, is poetically imagined. Miss Mar- 
lowe’s impersonation of the Maid is as fine a 
thing as she has done in years—deeply tender 
and noble, heroically exalted, continually beauti- 
ful in external aspect. 


It was with the manifestation of the most 
genuine affection that New York welcomed the 
return of Miss Ellen Terry at the Empire 
Theatre. When she arrived in this country she 
was quick to assure her interviewers that this 
was not by any means to be her “ farewell tour,” 
adding that she intended to come back just as 
often as she could, and just as long as she felt 
that the American people wished to see her. 
Perhaps this and the warmth of the greeting 
may induce her not to permit again the lapse 
of so many years between her visits, because she 
had not been in this country since the autumn 
of 1902. Miss Terry’s opening play of the three 
she will present here was G. Bernard Shaw's 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” in which 
she made such a success in London. The play 
itself—it was written for Miss Terry—is eminent- 
ly a one-character production, and one wonders, 
with some misgiving, how much of a success it 
would prove in the hands of a woman even 
slightly less skilled than Miss Terry. The story 
of the play concerns itself with the entrance of 
a gentlewoman into the life of a precious rogue 
of a pirate and smuggler, and her achievement 
of ascendancy over him and his entire rascally 
band by her gentleness, courage, and quick re- 
sourcefulness. It provided Miss Terry with a 
role which required, apparently, little more than 
the quality expressed in the parental admonition 
to a little girl bound for a party: “ Now, just 
be your own sweet self.” In the first and third 
acts Mr. Shaw delights himself with a number 
of long dialogues which are tolerated from him, 
but which would undoubtedly be cut from the 
manuscript of another playwright. Aside from 
these moments the action of the play is brisk 
and delightfully amusing. <A peculiarity of it 
is the fact that it has only one woman charac- 
ter, so there is an added reason for Miss Terry’s 
dominion in her réle. 
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Effen Terry in G. Bernard Shaw’s play, “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion’ 
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AT THE “ CARNIVAL OF ROSES” IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, FOUR CHARIOTS WERE ENTERED IN A RACE RUN IN THE OLD ROMAN MAN- 


NER. THE WINNER BORE OFF A $750 PRIZE BEFORE TEN THOUSAND INTERESTED SPECTATORS 
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ENGLAND’S VIEW OF A POSSIBLE AMERICAN 
WAR WITH JAPAN 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 








Lonpon, Fanuary 19, 1907. 

NGLAND has spasms of worrying about America. At one 

time it is the negro problem that disturbs her; at another, 

“the corruption of American politics”; sometimes it is 

the trusts, and then again it is Tammany Hall or a labor 

dispute hard to distinguish from a sort of civil war. Just 

now it is the American Constitution that haunts the minds of 

America’s friends and well-wishers in England. Englishmen have 

palpably outgrown their cld reverence for that instrument. It did 

well enough in its day, they think, but it is now plainly inadequate 

to grapple with twentieth-century conditions. It puzzles English- 

men to conceive how Americans can continue to live under it. They 

are coming round to the opinion that its restraints and delicate 

balances and nice equipoises will soon prove such an intolerable 

obstacle to progress that the American people will insist upon its 

modification. And for the facts and arguments to buttress this con- 

viction they have only to look at certain problems that confront 

the United States at this moment, and they have only to read over 
again President Roosevelt’s message of December 4. 

When Mr. Roosevelt wrote that message he probably did not 
think that it would be interpreted in Kurope as an open con- 
fession of the failure of the American Constitution. Yet that was 
the construction which Englishmen, at any rate, at once and 
unanimously put upon it. “In the message the President wishes 
to regulate the trusts by legislation analogous to the English 
Company laws, but without an amendment to the Constitution 
he doubts whether such legislation is possible. He advocates a 
national marriage and divorce law; the Constitution forbids it. 
He urges Congress to pass an eight-hour bill; the Constitution 
limits its application to those engaged in interstate commerce— 
that is, to the railway employees. He points out the necessity of 
developing technical instruction in industries and agriculture 
along broad and uniform lines, but he has to confess that the 
Constitution leaves such matters wholly to the whims of individual 
States. He pleads for an inquiry into the conditions of child and 
female labor throughout the country; but, thanks to the Constitu- 
tion, the Federal government, while it may inquire, is debarred 
from going further. He discusses with approval the imposition 
of a tax on incomes, but he admits that such a tax has been de- 
clared unconstitutional once and may be again. Here, then, are 
half a dozen issues with which the Constitution in its present 
form is unable to cope. They are, for the most part, issues which 
imperatively demand solution if the country is to be saved from 
confusion little short of chaos. They are issues, too, which cannot 
be satisfactorily solved except by the Federal government. But 
the Federal government does not at present possess the power of 
dealing with them. 

3ut by far the most important item in the President’s bill of 
complaints against the Constitution is that, besides failing socially, 
industrially, and politically, it also fails internationally. English- 
men received with amazement his admission that, as things are, 
it is impossible for the Federal government to “ protect aliens in 
the rights secured to them under solemn treaties which are the 
law of the land.” They have deduced from this admission that in 
one most vital branch of its .foreign relations the United States 
government is little more than a phantom government. They take 
the President to imply that if any State in the American Union 
makes up its mind to defy or ignore a treaty to which the United 
States has put its seal, the Federal government is helpless to 
compel obedience. They infer that while the Federal government 
may enter into treaties it cannot enforce them; that its authority 
may at any moment and with entire impunity be set at naught by 
any town or State in the commonwealth; and that outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia its writ does not run. Moreover, Englishmen 
conclude from all this that before treaties can be made “ the su- 
preme law of the land” in the ordinary, the effective, the European 
sense of the words, the American Constitution will have to be 
unimaginably remodelled, At present they find themselves driven 
to aecept it as a fact that a treaty has no more than the validity 
of an act of Congress, that its provisions may be declared uncon- 
stitutional and therefore null and void by the Supreme Court, 
and that quite apart from the question of enforcing it, its very 
validity, its Mght to be a treaty at all, may at any moment be 
challenged and denied. If this is so, Englishmen have no opinion 
but to decide that the American scheme of government, so far as 
treaties are concerned, is little more than an organized chaos. 

I have ventured on this résumé of English opinion because some 
misapprehension as to its general trend seems to exist in America. 
In the difficulty that has arisen between the United States and 
Japan England has fastened primarily on its constitutional aspects. 
That is to say, England regards it at present as far more a 
struggle between nationalism and _ particularism, between the 
Federal government and State rights, between Mr. Roosevelt and 
California, than between the United States and Japan. I do not 
mean to say that we are blind over here to the other issues in- 
volved in it. The current opinion, as one gathers it from news- 
papers and from conversation with Englishmen who really know 
America, seems to be that the trouble over the schools in San 
Francisco is the first gun in an organized campaign against the 
free immigration of Japanese skilled and coolie labor. 

There is, however. another aspect of the difficulty on which it is 
the more necessary that a word should be said inasmuch as Amer- 


ican opinion in regard to it is clearly misinformed. I refer, of 
course, to the Anglo-Japanese alliance and its bearing on a possible 
struggle between the United States and Japan. The American 
papers seem to have exercised themselves over this point both 
unnecessarily and irrationally. The English papers have not dis- 
cussed it, not because it is too awkward to be discussed, but because 
there is nothing in it to be discussed. When you are told by a 
London correspondent that “although, by common, consent, British 
newspapers are silent on the subject, the mistake committed by 
Lord Lansdowne in not providing that the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
should be inoperative as against the United States is keenly re- 
gretted in English government circles”; when you are also told 
that “the Japanese government has already been quietly informed 
that under no circumstances would Great Britain contemplate 
any such unforeseen development of the obligations imposed on 
the signatories of the treaty of 1905”; when you hear all this, 
I beg of you to dismiss it from your minds as absolute nonsense. 
It amazes me that so distinguished a publicist as Mr. M. W. Hazel- 
tine should have thought it worth while to write, and the North 
American Review to publish, an article based upon such flimsy 
foundations. I do not hesitate to say that that article is full of 
misstatements. Mr. Hazeltine, for instance, declares that the sus- 
pension of American exports of food staples * would mean starva- 
tion for the millions of toilers in British factories and mines.” He 
goes on to talk of the United States as “the principal source ” of 
British food-supplies. He asserts that “under no circumstances 
would England consent to be drawn into a war with her chief food- 
purveyor.” Now I willingly agree that a war between England 
and the United States would be looked upon with horror and 
detestation as an infamous fratricidal strife—but for reasons that 
have nothing to do with wheat and flour. Mr. Hazeltine is many 
years behind the times. He seems to think that Great Britain 
still draws her food-supplies mainly from the United States. She 
used to, of course. There was a time when she derived sixty-two 
per cent. of her total annual imports of wheat and flour from 
America. But that time is not only past, but will never return. 
At present, as Mr. Hazeltine could easily have learned, Great 
Britain draws her main supplies from four countries in widely 
different parts of the world—namely, British India (which sends 
twenty-one per cent. of the total imports of wheat and flour), 
Russia (which sends nineteen per cent.), the Argentine (which 
sends eighteen per cent.), and the United States (which sends 
sixteen per cent.). 

I expose this misstatement because a writer who can make so 
grave an error on a simple matter of fact and who proceeds to 
build an elaborate argument upon it, must expect to have all his 
assertions strictly cross-examined before they can be accepted. My 
impression is that Mr. Hazeltine has been as negligent in looking 
into the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance as in his ‘inquiries 
into the sources of Great Britain’s food-supplies. If he had quietly 
read them over before sitting down to write about them I am 
confident he would never have ventured on this colossal statement: 
“We deem it, then, indisputable that the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
of 1905 would have required Great Britain to place her fleets and 
armies at the disposal of the Japanese, had the latter made war 
on the United States in consequence of the San Francisco incident.” 
There is really no excuse for such wildness as this. The objects 
of the Anglo-Japanese agreement are clearly stated in the preamble. 
First, there is “the consolidation and maintenance of the general 
peace in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India.” Secondly, 
there is “the preservation of the common interests of all powers 
in China.” Thirdly, there is “the maintenance of the territorial 
rights of the high contracting parties in the regions of Eastern 
Asia and India, and the defence of their special interests in the 
said regions.” Whenever these rights and interests are in jeopardy, 
the governments undertake to communicate with one another fully 
and frankly. Whenever either of them is involved in war in de- 
fence of its above-mentioned rights or interests “ by reason of un- 
provoked attack or aggression, wherever arising, on the part of 
any other power or powers,” the other contracting party “ will at 
once come to the assistance of its ally, and will conduct the war in 
common, and make peace in mutual agreement with it.” That is 
all that is essential in the treaty. By what possible interpreta- 
tion can it be said to have the remotest bearing on the present 
trouble between the United States and Japan? If the United 
States were to make an “ unprovoked attack or aggression ” on the 
“territorial rights” or “special interests” of Great Britain or 
Japan “in the regions of Kastern Asia and of India,’ then no 
doubt the alliance would come into play. Is anything of the kind 
contemplated? Is it a consequence that by any conceivable de- 
velopment can flow from a question of regulating Japanese immi- 
gration into America or of settling the conditions under which 
Japanese children in California are to receive their education? 
Obviously the present difficulty between the two governments stands 
altogether outside the scope of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, and has 
no more to do with it than with the Triple Alliance, or with the 
Anglo-French entente. If England has not discussed the point it 
is simply because it has not occurred to her that there could pos- 
sibly ‘by any misunderstanding connected with it. If such mis- 
understanding really exists among sensible Americans, they can 
oy dissipate it by studying the precise terms of the alliance 
itself. 
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Sinking Land 


A strip of land beginning about eight miles 
east of Lake Michigan, at the termination 
of the watershed and the northern limits of 
a region of low swamp land, which has al- 
ready cost three railroad companies hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, has begun to drop 
more than ever. The depression is over 1000 
feet wide, and runs north and south through 
Lake County, Indiana. 

The latest downward movement of this 
mysterious sink-hole was observed only a few 
days ago by employees of the Erie Railroad 
at the point where that line crosses the 
strip. Hundreds of thousands of tons of 
dirt and gravel have been dumped into the 
crevice, which runs a distance of twenty 
feet on either side of the track, but the de- 
pression is now lower than ever and still con- 
tinues to grow deeper, a fact which utterly 
baffles the engineering department of the 
road. 

The Panhandle and Indiana Harbor rail- 
roads have also suffered from this bottomless 
pit, the influence of which apparently reaches 
about fifteen miles north and south. It is 
stated by an engineer of the Indiana Harbor 
road that since they have erected a fifteen- 
foot embankment across the strip the tracks 
have not sunk, although depressions have 
been noticed in the low land surrounding for 
a distance of 1000 feet. 

The sinking of the earth at this point 
seems to be an annual event, and has occur- 
red about this time of year since the first 
railroad line pierced the territory nearly 
twenty-five years ago. It is the general be- 
lief by engineers that some subterranean 
cataclysm takes place in December which 
weakens the crust and causes it to sink 
under the weight of the heavy traflic passing 
over it. So serious is the condition of the 
place at the time that trains are compelled 
greatly to reduce their speed in traversing 
this mysterious strip of land. 





A Troubled Father 


In a certain mountain town in Kentucky, 
the feeling began to grow that the ‘ grocery 
saloon,” where liquor was sold as commonly 
as vinegar and kerosene, must go, and when 
a customer came into the store to procure 
the precious liquid he was sometimes called 
upon to make an excuse or apology. There 
were some interesting excuses offered, and 
one in particular is told of a mountaineer 
who went into a store and, laying down his 
jug on the counter, said: 

“Squire, I want a gallon of your best 
stuff; the baby is sick.” 





An Auto Professorship in 
Spain 

Ow1na to the great popularity of the 
automobile, there is to be instituted at the 
School of Arts and Crafts, in Madrid, a chair 
of automobilism, under the patronage of 
the King of Spain, who is one of the 
world’s most enthusiastic automobilists. 

The professor who will be appointed to 
conduct the course of study will instruct 
his pupils not only in the art of driving 
every class of motor-car, but also in all the 
details of the mechanism connected with the 
construction and repair of automobiles. The 
pupils will also be taught to read geographic- 
al charts, and become versed in the laws 
regulating automobile traffic in all the coun- 
tries. 





Football Rules Changed 


Tue American intercollegiate football 
rules committee at its recent meeting made 
three highly important additions to the 
regulations governing the game, though all 
the old regulations remain practically un- 
changed. In future the halves shall be of 
thirty-five minutes instead of thirty. 

Instead of a penalty of the loss of ball on 
an illegal forward pass, there will be a 
penalty of fifteen yards on the first and 
second downs, but the ball is retained. 
When a foul is committed it counts as a 
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down. The proposed substitution for the 
present forward-pass rule is as follows: 

“If a forward pass before reaching the 
ground, or a kicked ball either before or 
after reaching the ground, goes out of 
bounds, the ball shall belong to the oppo- 
nents at the point where it crosses the side 
line.” 

There is also created a new official, to be 
known as the field umpire, who will be upon 
the field in the defending territory. A new 
section of rule 5 states that a player shall 
be considered as having opportunity to 
make a fair catch if he is in such position 
that it would be possible for him to reach 
the ball before it touches the ground, and 


there was also added to the rule the fol- 
lowing: 
“In case a signal for a fair catch is 


made by any player who has an oppor- 
tunity for a fair catch, and another player 
of his side who has not signaled for a fair 
catch catches the ball, no run shall be made, 
and a fair catch shall not be allowed, but 
the ball shall be given to the catcher’s side 
for a down, at the point where the catch 
was made.” 

The question as to whether a lineman, ex- 
cept the end, had a right to run from be- 
hind the line or from his place in the line, 
which was raised before the Michigan- 
Pennsylvania game last fall, is answered by 
the following rule: 

“A lineman is permitted to carry the ball 
provided he does not leave his position in 
the line until after the ball is put in play.” 

All the new rules will come before the 
joint rules committee for formal adoption 
probably in March. 





On the Job 


A BALTIMORE man, who was recently a 
passenger on a Cunarder, tells of an inci- 
dent of his trip that led him to the con- 
clusion that your average seaman is_ not 
apt to waste much thought on his personal 
troubles. 

This sailor had met with an accident the 
second day out, the result of which was a 
bad cut on the head. The Baltimorian was 
most solicitous in his inquiries as to the 
seaman’s welfare when he next saw the cap- 
tain, and would undoubtedly have con 
tinued his sympathy had not a rough sea 
called to mind his own sufferings. 

Several days later, when he emerged, 
white and weak, from his stateroom, he sud- 
denly remembered the poor sailor. In the 
course of the day the Baltimore man saw 
the man, with a strip of plaster on his fore- 
head. 

“How is your head?” he asked, sympa- 
thetically. 


* West by south, sir,” 


was the reply. 





The Unquiet Stairs 


In a recent suit in a Cincinnati court a 
lawyer was cross-examining a German, the 
point under inquiry being the relative posi- 
tion of the doors, windows, and so forth, 
in a house in which a certain transaction 
was alleged to have occurred. 

“And now, my good man,” the lawyer 
said, “ will you be good enough to tell the 
court how the stairs run in your house.” 

The German looked dazed for a moment. 
* How do they run?” he repeated. 

“Yes; how do the stairs run?” 

“Vell,” continued the witness, “ven I 
am oop-stairs dey run down, and ven I am 
down-stairs dey run oop.” 


? 





Electric Power for the 
Rand Mines 


A croup of German and British capitalists 
have begun the gigantic undertaking of sup- 
plying the Rand mines with electric power 
generated by the Victoria Falls, and which 
will be conveyed a distance of six hundred 
miles. 

The idea of utilizing the Victoria Falls 
was under consideration during the past 
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year, but it was not until the present month 
that definite action was taken. The erection 
of a power station on the Rand of approxi- 
mately twenty - thousand - horse - power has 
been begun and will be completed in from 
eighteen months to two years time. The 
station is being constructed in the middle 
of the Rand. 

It is the intention of the company which 
has undertaken this enterprise to supply 
power for any and every purpose; to furnish 
electricity for lighting the townships within 
a radius of twenty-five miles; for the elec- 
trification of some of the South-African rail- 
ways; to furnish electric power for the 
Rand railways, and the railways in the 
neighborhood of the Falls of Rhodesta, 

When the new enterprise is in operation, 
it is contemplated that the mine-owners will 
stop their engines and use electric power. 
The new company will be in position to sup- 
ply power at a much cheaper rate than it 
is now produced by the mine operators. It 
is the intention of the proje ctors to begin 
by supplying power at sixty per cent. of 
what it is now costing from the Rand Steam 
Station. 

At the present time there are only two 
electric stations on the Rand which are sell- 
ing power, and their combined capacity is 
not more than eight-thousand-horse power. 
The economie conditions of the Transvaal 
are such that there is great need of cheap 


power, and the introduction of the power 
from the Victoria Falls will meet all the 


demands. ’ 


Not for Him 


Witton LACKAYE, the player, tells of a 
farmer in Indiana who went to see ‘“* Ham- 
let’ for the first time, quite unbiassed by 
any knowledge of either tragedy or author. 

After the star, who, of course, enacted the 
part of the Melancholy Prince, had made his 
first exit, the tiller of the soil turned to the 
man seated on his right and asked: 

“ Does that young man in black come on 
again?” 

“Why, certainly!” exclaimed 
“You'll see a great deal of him.” 

“ That so?” queried the farmer, disappoint- 

edly. “ Then I’m off.” 


the 


man. 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve 
and the man of the 
house finds 
quite so good for sha- 


her complexion, 
nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
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R. WALTER DAMROSCH placed upon the programme 
of the seventh New York Symphony concert last week 
a work by an American composer, Mr. Frederick S. 
Converse, which had not before been heard in New York. 
“The Festival of Pan,” which is numbered opus 9 in 
the list of Mr. Converse’s works, is, by this token, a compara- 
tively early work, for what one understands to be his latest per- 
formance—an opera, “ The 
Pipe of Desire ”—stands in 
the list as opus 21. 
“The Festival of Pan ” has 
been played in Boston, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, London, 
and Warsaw; it was, there- 
fore, high time that New 
York should have been per- 
mitted an opportunity to 
form an estimate of its 
quality, and Mr. Damrosch 
is to be applauded for pre- 
senting it— incidentally, it 
may be recorded here and 
now that, under him, it 
had an admirable perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Converse, though he 
is still under forty, has 
had a career of extraor- 
dinary success. He was 
graduated from Harvard 
in 1893 with, we are told, 
“the highest honors in 
music.” Five years later 
he matriculated at the 
Royal School of Music in 
Munich with honors in 
composition. Since then he 
has lived in or near Bos- 
ton, teaching and compos- 
ing; he is now an assist- 
ant professor in the music 
department at Harvard. 
He has composed with a 
free and undaunted hand 





Miss Marie Mattfeld in the more ambitious 
OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA forms. His opus 1 was a 
COMPANY, AS “ HAENSEL” sonata for violin and 


piano; his opus 3 a string 

quartet; his opus 6 a 
concert overture, “ Youth”; his opus 7 a Symphony (performed 
in Munich, Boston, and Worcester). Since then have appeared 
(not to name works of smaller scope) these works for orchestra: 
“Festival of Pan”; “Endymion’s Narrative”; two “ Poems,” 
“Night ” and “ Day,” after Walt Whitman (piano and orches- 
tra); a “Ballade” (for barytone and orchestra), “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,” after the poem by Keats; an overture, “ E1- 
prosyne”; a “Fantasy,” “The Mystic Trumpeter,’ after Whit- 
man’s poem. His opera, “ The Pipe of Desire,” was performed and 
applauded in Boston last year. 

Mr. Converse, as has been observed, may look back upon a past 
of singular prosperity. It would scarcely be extravagant to say 
that he has achieved a larger measure of success, so far as the 
relation between his art and the publie is concerned, than any 
composer of serious aim in the not very lengthy history of Amer- 
ican music. To find a parallel for it, one must turn to the vast 
and glittering world of “ popular” music: one must allege, for 
comparison, the fabulous Mr. Sousa, the indefatigable and 
luminous Mr. De Koven. Of all the works which have here been 
particularized, none of which makes the slightest concession to 
any facile kind of appreciation, there is not one which has had 
to languish, unknown and unheard, in Mr. Converse’s portfolio. 
He has escaped the heart-breaking experience of Richard Wagner, 
who, in his own pathetic phrase, had for years to “heap one 
silent score upon another.” “Mr. Converse’s scores have not been 
silent; they have been performed, one judges, almost as soon as 
completed; and they have erected for their author a very con- 
siderable reputation. He is, indeed, not infrequently acclaimed as 
the foremost of the younger American composers. 


MUSIC BY MR. CONVERSE 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 










































































We have heard in New York three of Mr. Converse’s more im- 
portant works: “The Mystic Trumpeter” (performed here for 
the first time last April by the New Music Society of America) ; 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” sung last winter by Mr. David 
Bispham with the Boston Symphony Orchestra; and,, now, “ The 
Festival of Pan.” This is, it may be assumed, a fair showing 
of Mr. Converse’s talents as a music-maker, an adequate repre- 
sentation upon which to venture some sort of appraisal of the 
character of his art. Of the three works which have just been 
named, “The Mystic Trumpeter” is the most deeply impressive. 
But the score, as a whole, is uneven. At times it is not remotely, 
but frankly, Wagneresque; and there are other moments when one 
feels that “ banal” is the only appropriate epithet for what one is 
hearing. Its most notable possession is a certain largeness and 
fervor of imagination lying back of the specific musical ideas of 
the work, a vitalizing and propulsive ardor, which, as one listens, 
almost compensates for deficiencies which, in retrospect, obtrude 
themselves upon the mind. The artistry of the music—its struc- 
ture, as apart from its substance—is worthy of all praise; for 
Mr. Converse is an expert craftsman, an admirable master of the 
technique of composition; it is his inspiration, rather than his art, 
that we may conceive to be the point of interest. The two earlier 
works which have offered themselves for consideration—the ballade 
for barytone and orchestra and “The Festival of Pan ”—one is 
tempted to characterize as, briefly, ineffectual. As with all of Mr. 
Converse’s work that one knows, they are symmetrical and con- 
sistent in facture—the product, indisputably, of one who knows in- 
timately his trade; but they do not, in, the sad old phrase, “ con- 
vince”; they lack personality, distinction—in a word, original 
inspiration. For oneself, it is difficult to detect in his music 
an individual accent, a unique profile. It has imaginative im- 
pulse, colorful variety, largeness and fervor of feeling; but in 
essence it seems, as yet, unalembicated, undistilled. We are not 
conscious that it is Mr. Converse himself who speaks to us—we 
hear other voices, or, rather, echoes of voices that have long been 
stilled; or we miss entirely a voice, and are aware only of rich 
and gleaming vestments, out of which, somehow, the beautiful body 
that should be within has vanished, or has, alas, never entered 
into the excellent garment that has been so dexterously prepared 
to receive it. Where is the essential Converse? One can only 
continue to wonder, and to wait. 


* 





Miss Olga Samaroff, Pianist 
WHO WILL APPEAR HERE AS A SOLOIST WITH THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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When the Mikado Met an 
Earthquake 


Apropos of the recent news from 
Jamaica, as well as of the stolidity and 
impassiveness of the Japanese character, 
Professor Milne, the earthquake “ special- 
ist,” tells a story which has to do with 
Mutsuhito himself; it might be called “ The 
Kmperor and the Amateur Earthquake.” 
The professor was, at the time, in Japan, 
studying those infant earth tremors which 
are of almost daily occurrence in parts of 
the islands, and his observations, as_re- 
corded on his seismograph, had greatly in- 
terested certain native scientists, who car- 
ried to their monarch word of what this 
Englishman was doing. Then Mutsuhito 
asked to see the seismograph actually in 
action. 

So Dr. Milne rented a large piece of 
waste ground, erected on it houses and 
towers, mined the whole with dynamite, 
and then, at a safe distance, set up his 
seismograph and a pavilion from which the 
Mikado might start the show and see it. 
He appeared, prompt to the moment, calm 
and imperturbable. Calmly he pressed the 
button which exploded the charges, and with 
unmoved calm gazed out upon the wreckage 
which filled the air. No expression of sur- 
prise was there; no least sign of excite- 
ment. 

Then the professor showed the emperor 
the seismograph, pointed out how the needle 
had varied through the action of the ex- 
plosion, and explained the principle upon 
which it worked. After all of which the 
Son of Heaven at last vouchsafed to speak, 
—a laconic, passive “ Really!” 





Fortunate 


A WASHINGTONIAN was talking to the 
proprietor of a hotel in that city with 
reference to the stormy career of a certain 
well-known young fellow of distinguished 
parentage who has succeeded in dissipating 
very nearly the entire sum left him a year 
or so ago by an extremely wealthy uncle. 

“T’m awfully sorry to hear of this,” said 
the Washington man. “He must be in a 
bad way now.” 

“Yes, his affairs are in wretched shape,” 
said the hotel man, “but just think how 
much poorer he would be if the old man 
had left him more!” 


Music-making under Difficulties 


A yYouUNG musician in Philadelphia who, 
as a “side line,” plays accompaniments for 
the performers at private fashionable enter- 
tainments, tells of an amusing experience 
that befell him recently. 

“Here, you see,” said an amateur flute- 
player, indicating to the accompanist a 
passage in the opening solo, “I have no 
chance to take a breath for ten bars. There 
are a number of such places in my solo. If 
youll hurry the time a bit whenever you 
come to them, it will be a great favor to 
me as well as a relief to my wife, for all 
of our family are subject to apoplexy, and 
T’ve already had one slight attack.” 





These Hustling Americans 


AT a recent gathering in Baltimore two 
men from different sections of the country 
were discussing the capabilities of “ nervous, 
restless Americans” for being most slow 
and deliberate. The Marylander claimed the 
palm for slowness for the inhabitants of the 
Eastern Shore of his State. 

“It is a saying hereabouts,” said he, 
“that if oysters had been created with legs, 
the people of the Eastern Shore would all 
have starved to death.” 

“The folks around Mount Monadnock 
have a saying that beats yours,” remarked 
a Vermont man. “Of one man up there it 
used to be observed that if you were to give 
Hiram Higgins forty yards start, stock-still 
would catch him!” 
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THE INCREASED COST of ORATORY 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


DECORATION BY 
DAN SAYRE 
ROES BECK > 





Sounp the trumpets, beat the drums, 
Till the welkin broad succumbs— 
Till it cracks and merey cries 

For the tumult in the skies! 

Fling the banner to the breeze— 
They have raised their salaries! 


Aldrich, lately clad in wool, 
Shoddy-made, and overfull 

As to patches at the rear, 
Full of pride doth now appear 
In a spick six-dollar suit, 

For his tatters substitute! 


Mister Teller from the West— 
How much better is he drest 
Now that he receives a wage 
Worthy of so wise a sage! 

Bud is he of elegance. 

No more fringes on his pants; 
No more darns upon his socks, 
Now that he’s sufficient rocks 
In his weekly envelope 

To inspire his soul with hope! 


Murray Crane from Boston fair, 
Poor Dupont of Delaware, 
Rugged Hale from the Penob, 





The United States Senators have voted to increase their own 
salaries from $5000 to $7500 per annum.—Daily Paper. 


Toiling young Wisconsin Bob, 
Platt and Chauncey M. Depew, 
Billy Clark and Dryden, too, 
Morgan, Bulkeley, Gallinger, 
Working for so little per— 
How it warms the cockles of 
All their hearts, so full of love, 
After years of penury, 
Suffering, and poverty, 

Outlook dark and drear and bleak, 
Getting sixty more per week! 


Proctor now can keep a nag; 
Elkins sport a carpet bag; 
Tillman buy a beaver new 

For to make his speeches through; 
Rayner, Bizzy Izzidor, 

Kick the vulpine from his door. 
Clark can build a woodshed on 
To his New York parthenon; 
Allison from Ioway 

Now can eat three meals a day— 
Best of all, Platt and Depew 
Now can pay the postage due 
On that long-expected line 
Telling. how they’ll both resign. 


Surely they were mighty wise 
Raising thus their salaries! 
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Fortress Monroe to be Great 
Army Post 


Fortress Monroe, Virginia, is to be one 
of the largest and most important army 


posts in the United States. The Secretary 
of War has approved the recommendations 
of Brigadier-General Arthur Murray, chief 
of artillery, for the transfer of the school 
of submarine defence from Fort Totten, New 
York, to Fortress Monroe, where it will be 
consolidated with the artillery school al- 
ready there. Soon there will be $528,427 
available for the construction of new build- 
ings and oilicers’ quarters at the Fort, 
which, it is proposed, will be used jointly 
by the artillery school and the school of 
submarine defence. There will be a new 
school-building for the artillery school and 
the submarine defence school, which will 
cost $200,000; a library building costing 
$40,000, and the present school-building and 
workshops will be remodelled at a cost of 
$30,000. Six double sets of married cap- 
tains’ quarters will be constructed at a cost 
of $158,802; four single sets of married 
captains’ quarters for instructors in the 
sehools will be built at a cost of $54,140; 
one eight-set of bachelors’ quarters, to cost 


$24,060, and three double sets of non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters, to cost 


$20,425. 

Although it will probably be nearly three 
years before it will be possible to move the 
school of submarine defence to Fortress Mon- 
roe and to complete the new buildings 
which are proposed for that post, specula- 
tion is already rife at the War Department 
as to the officer who will be selected to be 
the first commandant of the foremost army 
post in the country. 

As soon as possible an immense fortifica- 
tion is to be built on an artificial island 
midway between Cape Henry and Cape 
Charles, and this also will be under the 
command of the oflicer in charge at Fortress 
Monroe. ‘This officer, in fact, will have 
charge of the defences of Washington and 
Baltimore. 





All He Wanted 


A New York business man with interests 
in the South declares that the operation 
of railway trains in certain parts of that 
section frequently exhibits an amusingly 
obliging disposition on the part of em- 
ployees that is fully appreciated by the 
residents along the line. And they do not 
hesitate to take advantage of it. 

On one occasion the New-Yorker was a 
passenger on a train passing through the 
northern part of Georgia. The engineer had 
from a distance observed an old man wav- 
ing his arms at a siding where the train 
was not timed to stop. On bringing the 
train. to a standstill, the engineer inquired 
whether the old gentleman wished to get 
aboard. 

“No,” said the old fellow, “I ain’t 
travellin’; but I’d take it as a great kind- 
ness if you'd ask them passengers ef any 
one can oblige me with change for a ten- 
dollar bill.” 





Steel Cross-ties for Railroads 

THE growing scarcity of good timber 
from which satisfactory cross-ties can be 
made is causing railroad officials to cast 
about for a suitable substitute. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad, on the Pittsburg division, 
and just east of Lockport, is installing 
three thousand ties of a steel casing filled 
with a mixture of asphalt and rock. This 
new tie has a steel facing which extends 
only around three sides, the asphalt being 
exposed on the under side which rests on 
the stone ballast. The size and shape are 
the same as those of the wooden tie, though 
the weight is about seven hundred pounds, 
or three times the weight of the ordinary 
wooden tie. It is contended that this great 
weight, with the asphalt surface resting on 
the ballast, will reduce “creeping” to a 
minimum, 

If the experiment with this new cross- 
tie demonstrates its practical utility, it is 
the intention of the officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania system to replace the wooden ties 
with it on all their lines as it becomes 
necessary to put in new ties. 
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enviable 
the finest of all Champagnes, is 
recognized and appreciated by connois- 
seurs everywhere. = In 
the United States, it is generally the wine 
selected for important social events. 


Bluthenthal & Bickert, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

R. L. Christian & Co., 

Richmond, Virginia. 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


Levi and Ottenheimer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chapman & Wilberforce, 
San Francisco, California. 


AYALA “MAGNET” 


Premier 


The 


Champagne 


World. 
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reputation of this, 


Eurepe, as in 


For sale by 
National Importing Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
Richards & Sons, 
Mobile, Alabama, 
Levy & Lewin Mercantile Co., 
Denver, Colorado, 
Steuben County Wine Co., 
Chicago, 
Edward Block & Co., 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


Illinois. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY, NEW YORK. 




















Through past 
seasons of 
proven superi- 
ority for speed, 
strength, safety 
and durability, 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 


await selection this season by mo- 
torists who combine enthusiasm with 
practical knowledge of technical re- 
quirements. 





Write for the Pennsylvania Tire Booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agt., ROGER B. MCMULLEN, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW YORK—1741 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Pryor Street 
BOSTON—20 Park Square 
BUFFALO—717 Main Street 

> y» DETROIT—237 Jefferson Ave. 
CLEVELAND—2134-6 East oth Street 
LONDON—26 City Road 
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Wealth Against 
Commonwealth 


BY 
HENRY DEMAREST 
yy 


This is the most complete review in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which forms the basis of 
every trust or monopoly. Mr. Lloyd 
has traced the growth of this in- 
stitution from its origin to its 
present vast proportions, 
where it controls the 
markets and commerce 
of the world. 
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LLOYD 


356 pages, Cloth, $2.50 
Popular edition, 
ye 
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SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVEK ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


OR SPURT, 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt- 
PoinTeEpD pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 


Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St. New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 
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HAYNER WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


Purity, age, full strength and full measure guaranteed by the 
U. S. Government as shown by ITS stamp on each bottle. 


“DIRECT FROM OUR DISTILLERY TO YOU” 


4 


The stamp of the 
U, S. Government 





FULL QUARTS $320 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


Think of it—this is at the rate of only 80 cents a 
quart, express paid. Send us your order—save the 
enormous profits of the middlemen and the dealers— 
and get the highest grade bottled in bond whiskey 
direct from the distillery at the distiller’s price. 

R We will send you FOUR full quart bottles 
“e HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK BOTTLED 
IN BOND WHISKEY in a plain case, no marks to show con- 
tents, for $3.20 and we ya pay the express charges. Test it in 
any way you like. If you don’t findit equal toany you could 
buy in your city for $5—or if it is not satisfactory in every way— 
send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned by 
first mail. Address our nearest office—mention ke oe 3284.” 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Colo., Idaho, aonb.» me + N. Ore., 
Utah, Wash. or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Qu arts -_ “$2.00 by 
Express Prepaid, or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, Div. 3284 


DAYTON, 0. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST.PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
13 Established, 1866. Capital, $500,000.00 paid in full. 


The Northwest FREE 
/MAGAZIN 
Under'Three Flags ems 


you our opal illus- 
trate pec y. magi 
( 1635-1796) The Money Maker. 
months free It will tel 
how to make a safe investment of cons savings. 
By CHARLES MOORE will tell you how you can buy a lot in New York 
City by dey a little down and a little each month, 
and how that lot aay pre and Hae in ae 
: : * while you are paying for it. e sure and sen 
A history of the French discoveries and settle- it to-day. It won't cost you acent. 


ment along the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, W. M. OSTRANDER, Inc,:572 North American Bidg., Philads. 
and the Mississippi; the western movement of VY/ ‘Suites12 25 W. 4248t., New York City 
the English and the conquest of Canada; the 
Pontiac and Dunmore Wars with the Indians; 
the War of the Revolution in the Northwest; the | 
Ordinance of 1787 and the Settlement of Ohio; | Lif 2 h W d 
the St. Clairand Wayne Campaigns; and the final Camp | e In t e 00 S 
surrender of the Northwest to the United States | 


after the Jay Treaty of 1796. A graphic narra- | By W. H. GIBSON 


























tive of the discovery and development of the 
Middle West. 4 
With illustrations by Howard Pyle . 
Frederic. Remington, and others | 
Maps,etc. Crown 8vo. Price $2.50 | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, | Simainaied Sythe father 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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book full of woodcraft and 
valuable information. 16mo, $1.00, 








oar THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


By investing in a beautiful Diamond. Nothing is safer or more profitable. _ It increases 
in value at the rate of from 15 to 20 per cent. a year and you have the satisfaction of its possession, as well 
as the pleasure and prestige gained from wearing it. 


Send for our beautiful new 1907 Catalog, which contains 
Buy a Diamond the Loftis Way 1,000 handsome illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 
Jewelry ; also our famous little blue booklet on “How Easily You Can Wear and Own a Diamond.” 
Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select the article you desire. 


for your inspection. If you like it, pay one-fifth the price 
We Will Send it on Approval and keep it, sending the balance in eight equal monthly pay- 
ments. We ask no security, handle all transactions in strict "confidence, and pay all express charges. 


of value with each Diamond. Terms easiest; quality of 
We Give Our Signed Guarantee pest fenet ; ; prices lower than others ok tor spot cash. 


We are the Old Reliable, Original Diamonds-on-Credit House, the 

eaee 7 ewelry House in the U.S. The Famous LOFTIS SYSTEM 

seceined, Highest Award—the Gold Medal—World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Diamond Cutters, Watchmakers, Jewelers 
- Beptsa 118, 92 to 98 State St, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. $. A. 


# BROS. & CO. isss 
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A Syllable Typewriter 


Since the time of the introduction of the 
typewriter, and since the demonstration of 
its absolute necessity in the business world, 
many improvements in the mechanical con- 
struction intended to increase the dura- 
bility and speed of the machine have been 
developed, but it has remained for Charles 
Bivort, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and Director of the Bulletin of the Halles, 
to invent the stenophile, which is intended 
to supplant not only the typewriter, but the 
stenographer as well. The machine was 
recently exhibited in the office of the 
Journal of Alsace-Lorraine in Strassburg, 
and it is claimed that excellent results were 
ebtained, reproducing both French and Ger- 
man with perfect facility. 

The machine reproduces sound automatic- 
ally in typographic characters, but by 
syllables. It has a keyboard consisting of 
twenty-four keys, and is operated in the 
same manner as is the typewriter. When 
a key is struck it points the corresponding 
letter on a band of paper which unrolls 
itself on a pulley device. The characters 
on the keys are the same as the alphabet. 

The construction of Bivort’s machine is 
such as to permit the use of an _ inter- 
changeable keyboard, hence it is possible to 
adapt it for use in writing any language. 
The writing is always visible, and the align- 
ment so perfect that neither effort nor very 
close attention is required in operating the 
machine. By acquiring the touch-system 
it is possible for a blind person to become 
quite an expert writer. Simple and strong 
in make, it has a possible speed of two 
hundred words to the minute; and the re- 
quired speed to write that number of words 
per minute does not tire the operator. 

The inventor anticipates that his machine 
will become popular for use in reporting 
speeches and debates, and so nearly noise- 
less is it when being operated that it does 
not in the least annoy a speaker whose 
speech is being written out as he delivers it. 


Experience 


A CERTAIN member of the Pittsburg Stock 
Exchange has set his nephew up in business 
three times, but the young man lacks some- 
thing essential to success in the line selected 
for him, and has failed with each effort. 

When he recently appeared before the 
uncle with his fourth request, the latter 
said: 

“You must learn to lean on yourself. I 
can’t carry you all my life. Tl tell you 
what I’ll do. You owe me a great deal as 
the result of your last failure. Pitch in on 
your own hook and go it alone till you pay 
off those debts. When you’ve done that, I'll 
give you a check for what they amount to. 
Such an experience will do you more good 
than all the money I could give you now.” 

Two months later the nephew walked in 
with every claim receipted in full, and the 
uncle was so delighted that he gave the 
promised check. 

“How did you manage it, Howard?” he 
asked, after an expression of congratula- 
tion. 

“TIT borrowed the money, 


” 


replied Howard. 





A Royal Joker 


Spatn’s twenty-year-old King is still, it 
seems, very much of the boy. Every once 
in a while he drops unexpectedly into the 
unconventional in a way productive of much 
embarrassment to his entourage. 

His latest prank was played in the great 
eathedral at Leon, to which, with his Queen, 
he recently paid an unofficial visit. He had 
gone alone into the organ-loft, and had 
begun to play a chant—for Alfonzo’s educa- 
tion has made of him an organist of ability 
as well as a linguist——when with no warn- 
ing whatever he switched off into a sharp 
military march, at the same time calling 
out in a loud voice: 

“ Attention! Quick step! Forward!” 

Priests and suite were for the instant too 
surprised to do anything but gasp—and 
the next minute there was the solemn 
strain of the chant again, with the laughter 
of the King heard beneath it. 
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Making the Government’s 
Stamped Envelopes 


Since 1868, except for a short interrup- 
tion during the first administration of 
President Cleveland, one man has made the 
dies from which all stamped envelopes were 
made. The interruption in this long service 
came about by efforts to revolutionize the 
methods of the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving. During those efforts a new en- 
graver was employed to emboss the stamps 
on the envelopes which were issued by the 
million, but the experiment proved a fail- 
ure, and the veteran engraver was again re- 
called to the service. 

The man who has had the distinction of 
making the dies for this important and re- 
sponsible work for nearly forty years is 
Henry Mitchell, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
In speaking of his unique work he recently 
stated that the art of making the dies de- 
pended on the making of the matrix prop- 
erly. The matrix is born of a small steel 
block subdivided into two parts—an under 
block topped by a disk about half an inch 
thick. All the engraving is done on the 
upper structure, and it is done downward. 
Here centres the great difficulty of the task: 
the greatest difficulty of engraving is to cut 
downward, that is, to make an intaglio in- 
stead of a relief. 

When the matrix, as Mr. Mitchell is 
pleased to call it, the mother die, is com- 
plete, a soft bulb, but slightly less in 
diameter, is thrust into it and kept there 
until a relief design of the figure is ob- 
tained. Then the die is complete, and from 
these two parts—the intaglio and the relief, 
the two parent dies—many thousands of 
embossed stamps can be made. 

All the stamped envelopes sold by the 
government are made and stamped at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, under contract, more 
than one set of dies being required. But 
every die used is obtained from the original 
matrix. New bulbs are mated with the 
mother; they in turn create new matrices, 
and the process of propagation is kept up 
until there is evidence of wear on the 
criginal dies, usually discernible when the 
finer lines begin to lose their absolute re- 
semblance to the original engraving. 

Gem engraving is much more difficult 
than intaglio engraving for the postal de- 
partment. It requires the study of practi- 
cally a lifetime to know how to do it 
properly. In comparison with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, in particular, steel 
is a soft material. More than that, the en- 
graving on such stones is most delicate and 
minute labor. Every line is infinitesimal 
and fine. It is admittedly true that 
diamond engraving is one of the rarest arts 
in the world, and Mr. Mitchell says that he 
has been laboring for years to learn the 
secret by which it is done, and that there 
is an ample fortune awaiting the person 
who does learn it. 





Different 


A PHILADELPHIA settlement worker tells 
of two fresh-air-fund children who gazed 
in some wonder at a number of live chickens 
running about the place in the country to 
which the youngsters were taken. 

“Haven’t you ever seen any chickens be- 
fore?” asked the kind woman in charge 
of the expedition. 

“Oh, yes, mum,” answered the eldest 
child, knowingly, “ we has seen lots of ’em; 
only it was after they was peeled.” 





The Uses of Adversity 


A POLITICIAN who was once making a 
canvass of a county of Arkansas stopped at 
« certain farm-house for a drink of water. 
Said he to the woman who answered his 
knock; 

“T observe that there is a good deal of 
ague in this country. A great drawback. 
It must unfit a man for work entirely.” 

“Gener’ly it do,” said the woman. 
“Still, when my man Tom has a right hard 
fit of the shakes. we fasten the churn-dasher 
to him, and he brings the butter inside of 
fifteen minutes.” 
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Crand Marnier 
LIQUEUR 


A specially choice luxury. The finest 
of all liqueurs. It appeals to those 
of refined taste and discrimination. 


Made in France since 1827 
Sold Everywhere 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 












Books on the Operas 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


The Story of the Rhinegold 


told for young people 


It contains the four operas of Wagner's ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Ring,” The Rhinegold, The Walkiire, Siegfried, the 
Gotterdimmerung, woven into the form of a story, 
and thus adapted to the comprehension of children, 
although in great demand by older readers who desire 
an intelligent; consecutive, and concise guide to the 


Nibelungen cycle, told with charming simplicity. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 








Wonder Tales from Wagner 


Contents: — The Flying Dutchman; Tannhauser ; 
Lohengrin; Tristan and Isolde; The Meistersinger 
of Nuremberg. Planned upon much the same lines 
as “‘ The Story of the Rhinegold,” and forms an in- 


valuable companion volume to that book. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


Wotan, Siegfried, ana Briinhilde 


In her unpretentious study of these three principal 
characters, Miss Chapin, thanks to her sound knowl- 
edge and sympathetic insight, appeals as strongly to 
advanced Wagnerian scholars as to intelligent laymen. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 
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By Henry Cabot Lodge 


The English Colonies in America 


The life, the thought, the manners and habits 
of the people are the subjects of this scholarly 
volume. Each colony is dealt with separately 


in successive chapters. 
Three-quarter Leather. 560 pages, with map. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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FRENCH’S 
BROUGHAMS 


ll Sizes 


PANEL BOOT VICTORIAS 


gle and Pair Horse 


MORNING, STATION AND TOWN ROCKAWAYS 


and Standard Series for Autumn and 
Winter. Renowned for their excellen- 
ces and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


SLEIGHS- 


a full line distinguished by superb 
quality and individuality of model. 


Catalogs on Request 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE COMPANY 
FERDINAND F,. FRENCH 
92 to 98 Summer Street - Bostan, Mass. 





New Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation — Eng- 
land’s foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
wrote -as follows concerning New Con- 
ceplions in Science: “It is full of valu- 
able matter, treated in a very interesting 
manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it, not only 
interesting, but useful in many respects.’ 
The London Academy says: ‘‘We have 
rarely read a scientific book we could more 
heartily commend.” 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ /listory and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 





For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 

With Sixteen Portraits. Crown &vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Winner of the Deming Trophy 


best sellers in thé country must be popular. 


Sent free if you write to Dept. 16. 


Terrace Street, Tarrytown, New York 








MODEL M, 4-CYLINDER, 40 HORSE-POWER TOURING CAR 


In choosing an automobile there are two important 
points to be considered—re/ability and popularity. 


A car that holds the world’s record of 3,000 miles 
without once stopping the engine must be reliable. 


A car that in its second year is already one of the 


The Maxwell catalogue has some striking facts 
which you should know before you decide to buy. 


20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450 12 H. P. Runabout, $825 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 














By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘onion How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 








THE STRONGEST 
AND MOST ROBUST OF MEN AND 
WOMEN OCCASIONALLY REQUIRE 
A PURE TONICAL STIMULANT. 
THE PURITY — EXCELLENCE 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


MAKES ITS USE PREFERABLE 
AT SUCH TIMES. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobberg 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 






























Cortez CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
READ 


By the Light of the Soul 
A.Club-Cochtail 
 —— 


1S ABOTTLED DELIGHT 
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Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 


Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 





Hartford New York London 
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By the Author of ‘The Garden of Allah’’ 


The 
Call 
of the 
Blood 


By 
ROBERT 
HICHENS 














A wonderful new novel by the author of The 
Garden of Allah—a story thrilling with the exultant 
joy of physical life. The scenes are !aid in the most 
beautiful of the Mediterranean islands—Sicily. Here 
the hero and heroine come from England to spend 
their honeymoon. In the man’s veins runs a strain 
of Southern blood which is roused by the environ- 
ment of his fathers’ land and by the beauty of an 
alluring young Sicilian girl. 

The story runs through a series of breathlessly in- 
tense and passionate climaxes. Every scene breathes 
the same wonderful mystic charm that made his 
former novel a marvel of romance. 


Mtustrated. Price, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





















YELLOWSTONE PARK 










Largest log hotel building in the world. Of 
unique and beautiful architecture. Electric 
lighted; steam heated; rooms with private 
bath; every luxury and the best of cuisine. 
Two minutes walk from famous Old Faith- 
ful Geyser; close to Giantess, Beehive, 
Lion, Castle and other great geysers. 
















MAKE THE PARK TRIP THIS YEAR 
Season, June 10 to Sept. 15, 1907 
LOW COAST RATES ALL SUMMER 


Northern Pacific Railway 


For illustrated booklets and full information write 
A. M. CLELAND, G.P.A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





















Sophy of Kravonia 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 


N his new novel Anthony 

Hope returns to romance, 
and in the absorbing vein of 
The Prisoner of Zenda writes 
of another mapless little king- 
dom—Kravonia. Here an 
| English girl is the centre of 
an exciting story. The crown- 
prince, whose life Sophy has 
the good-fortune to save, 
falls in love with her, and at 
once the story of her career 
becomes a galloping romance, 
in which reckless adventures, 





SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 


court intrigues and conspir- 
acies, dangers and hairbreadth escapes follow one 
another in quick succession. 


With Frontispiece. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 

























| The 
Gcntlcman Ragman 


BY 


WILBUR NESBIT 


Author of ‘‘ The Trail to Boyland’’ 


For pure, unadulterated humor this 
story of a typical inland village—told 
from a boy’s standpoint—is a real treat. 
The characters are amusingly true to 
life—the dry, shrewd country editor, 
Orphena the village poetess, Squire 
Miller, who plays tunes on a locust leaf, 
etc., etc. One chapter tells how the 
barefoot cure was tried in Plainville. 
If there is anything funnier than that, 
it is the chapter which describes the 
tactics of Johnny’s mother when buy- 
ing ready-made clothes for the male 
members of the family. 
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United States Government—wU. S. Steel Corporation 


are purchasers of Atlas Water Tube Boilers. 


This means that this boiler has proven its superiority by every known test the 
ablest engineers of the world could apply. 


When you seek proposals on power equipment for your factory, mill, office build- 
ing, central station, etc., see that your engineer or architect gets bids from Atlas, the 
biggest house in the field. It is able to make 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


from immense stocks carried in Indianapolis and every considerable industrial center 
of the world. 


Ability to deliver is of prime importance in these times. 


Each Engine and Boiler carries the Atlas guaranty, respected the world over. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF ENGINES AND BOILERS IN THE WORLD. 

Plant and Executive Offices: = = INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Offices and Selling Agencies throughout the World. 
ENGINES—Throttling, Automatic, Single Valve, Four-Valve, Corliss, Compound, Splash-Oiling, 


THE ATLAS LINE: | Gascltie 


BOILERS—Water Tube, Tubular, Six-Inch Flue, Locomotive, Vertical, Portable, Internally Fired. 


ATLAS ENGINES IN SERVICE, OVER 3,000,000 HORSE POWER 
ATLAS BOILERS IN SERVICE, OVER 4,000,000 HORSE POWER 


Last purchase from U. S. Government is for Charleston Navy Yard 

















